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“Che Lord of Aife is Risen!” 


From the German of Dr. J. BP. LAN. 
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1. The Lord of Life is ris - en! Sing, Eas-ter acai’ sing: He burst His rock - y 
2. In death no long-er ly - ing, He rose, ce, 
3. We hear, in Thy blest greet - ing, 7 - Va-tion’s work is done: We wor-ship Thee, 


the Prince,to- day: Life of the dead 
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dy - ing, He tri-umphed o'er de - 
peat - ing, Life for the dead is 
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pris - on, Wide let the tri - umph ring. 
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Tell how the graves are quak - ing, 
The Lord of life’ is ris - en, 
O Head of all be - liev- ing! 
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| A saints their fet - ters break - ing; Sing, her-alds! Je-sus lives! Sing, her-alds! Je -sus lives ! 
| ru-ins les Death’s pris - on, Its keep-er bound in chains, Its keep - er bound in chains. 
} joy of all the griev - ing! U - nite us, Lord, to Thee, U - nite us, Lord, to Thee. 
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4 O publish this salvation, 
Ye heralds. through the earth! 
To every buried nation 
| Proclaim the day of birth ! 
Till, rising from their slumbers, 
; The countless heathen numbers 
Y !: Unite us, Lord, to Thee. : |] 
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5 Tail, hail, our Jesus risen ! 
Sing, ransomed brethren! sing; 


Through death's dark, gloomy prison, 


Let Easter chorals ring. 
Haste, haste, ye captive lex rions ! 
Come ‘forth from sin’s dark regions, 
|| :In Jesus’ kingdom live. : || 
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As we predicted in these columns last 
week, anew movement has been made in the 
case of the late Col. Dwight, of Bingham- 
ton. It will be remembered that this gentle- 
man’s life was insured in various insurance 
companies for a sum amounting in the ag- 
gregate to nearly $270,000. He took out his 
policies on the quarterly paymert plan, made 
one payment, and then died just before 
another payment became due. The insur- 
ance companies were naturally 
of the circumstances attending Mr. Dwignt’'s 
death. The regular pbysician of the family 
gave it as his opinion that the deceased died 
of congestive chills and fever. Dr. Dela- 
field, one of the many doctors engaged in the 
autopsy, however, decided that the cause of 
death was paralysis of the heart. The major- 
ity were by no means certain of the manner 
or cause of his death. The following are 
some of the peculiar circumstances which 
lead to a suspicion that Mr. Dwight committed 
suicide: He was a_ particularly healthy 
man, but involved financially. He bad scarce 
ly a dollar in the world, and he was seeking a 
discharge in bankruptcy. On the 15th of No 
vember he obtained the discharge and died 
the same day. It is argued that had he died 
before this date, his will—which was made in 
September—would have been null and void, 
and his property would have fallen into the 
hands of hiscreditors. Had he lived until the 
19th of November his second quarter's premi- 
ums would have become due, and these he was 
utterly unable to pay. The feeling in a com- 
munity is usually against the insurance com- 
panies, and any attempt to prove conclusively 
the manner of a policy-holder’s death is con- 
sidered as a desire not to pay at all. This is 
unfair, in view of the fact that constant 
attempts are made, even by murder, to secure 
life policies, and these corporations are com- 
pelled to use care in investigating causes of 
death. 

Inthe case of Col. Dwight, not only insur- 
ance cumpapies, but the creditors of that 
gentleman and his friends, are interested in 
knowing the cause of his death. In the last 
week of March, Coroner Richards, of Bing- 
hamton, was s'rved an order to exhure the 
body of Col. Dwight. This request was made 
on the affidavit of Dr. B. F. Sherman, ex- 
Vice-President of the State Medica! Society, 
who finds no cause of death in the facts re 
vealed by the autopsy. Another affidavit of a 
citizen pointed to the belief that Col. Dwigbt 
had acknowledged to having taken poison, 
and tbat Mrs Dwight wasaware of it. Corover 
Richards decided to order the remains to be 
exhumed and an inquest he'd. When this 
intention was made known, however, the 
friends of Dwight were so strenuous in oppo- 
sition, and public sentiment in the town was 
so strongiy against it, that the Coroner be- 
came frightened, and refused to hold the 
inquest. This was a mistake, because, if there 
be a reasonable doubt as to his death, the 
matter can only be set led in one way—by an 
inquest; and if the Coroner refuses to order 
the removal of the remains, the courts will 
issue an order compelling an examination to 
be had, which will set at rest forever all 
doubts as to the manner of this gentleman’s 
death. 

Senator Thomas Murphy has made an ex- 
tended reply to Comptroller Olcott’s letter, in 
which the former’s bill for $9,000 for appraising 
real estate of the Manhattan Life Insurance 
Company was reduced to $720. The satiri- 
cal Murphy unearths some of the charges of 
Mr. Olcott for placing bonds, and shows. that 
that gentleman once charged $3,000 or over 
for one day's work. This may be some satis- 
faction to Murphy, but it will not hep bis bill. 
That has been audited, and there is no appeal 
from the audit of the Comptroller. 

—The Manhattan Life Insurance Company 
of New York has issued a report of its busi- 
ness during the year 1878. Tho report is late 
this year, but it isa good one, and shows that 
the affairs of this excellent old corporation 
are in excellent condition. The business of 
all life compunies has been meager during the 
past year, many companies have stood still as 
it were, and others have unfortunately gone 
backward. The Manhattan Life has steadily 
progressed, its assets and surplus gradually 
increasing with years of growth. The Man- 
hattan Life has never made any frantic rushes 
for vusivess, preferring to go along slowly and 
surely, winning the esteem of the public by 
old-fasnioned integrity in management, and 
liberal and conscientious treatment of the 
insured. This latest report of the company 
shows that its assets have grown to $10,096,524, 
or an addition of some $400,000 during the 
year. The total income for 1878 was $1,645,945, 
while the surplus as regards policy-bolders 
now amounts to $1,848,172. The company has 
invested in bonds and mortgages, worth 
double the} amount loaned, $3,882,553, and 
nearly $3,000,000 in United States and New 
York stocks, or loaned upon similar securities. 
Quite recently the State Department thor- 
oughly investigated the affairs of this com- 
pauy, and the report was of the most flatter- 
ing character. 

—At the annual meeting of the Connecticut 
Mutual Life Society, the following officers 
were elected: President, Jacob L. Greene; 


Vice-President, E. B. Watkinson; Secretary, 
John M, Taylor; Assistant Secretary, D. H. 
Wells; Medical Examiner, L. 8. Wilcox. The 
following gen.lemen were elected Directors : 
Edward B. Watkinson, Henry C. Robinson, 
Thomas Sisson, Ebenezer N. Kellogg, Edwin 
8S. Tyler, Jacob L. Greene, Frank W. Cheney, 
William’ B. Franklin, Edwin M. Bunce, Chas. 
Beach, Hartford; James J. Goodwin, New 
York; Charles J. Bishop, Boston. 
—R. E. Wells, Speaker of the Ontario Legis- 





suspicious | 





lature. Toronto, has been elected as the Cana- 
dian representative on the Board of Trustees 


| of the Globe — Life Insurance Company, 


| of New York 








Twenty-Eighth Annual Report 


OF THE 


MANHATTAN 


OF NEW YORK. 
156 and 158 BROADWAY. 
JANUARY 1, 1879. 

Net assets, January 1, 1878....... .....0.. $9,668,271.25 
INCOME FOR THE YEAR 1878. 

Premiums reeeived $1,069.307.96 

Interest received on 
Mortgage loans.... 

Interest received on 
bonds owned by 
Company 

Interest received on 
other _ securities, 
rents, &c 


Nos. 


286,920.66 


224,825.07 


1,645,945.94 


$11,314 4, 1,217.19 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Paid claims by death 
and matured en- 
dowments and pay- 
ment of annuities. 
Paid dividends and 
purchased policies. 
Paid salaries, office, 
agency.reual estate 
+ = LOGRSE'S xpenses 122.5 
a cee 8, 


$700,933.52 
571,288.91 


559.01 
464.12 
7,302.00 
Cc ommninel onsand ad- 
vertising 104,063.32 
aunatetatntas 1,515,110,88 
NN ckdnsccedbdaskesedeebenseeesereeere $9,799, 106.31 
Add interest and 
rents due and ac- 


$176,406.76 
Premiums deferred 
and dueanduppaid 121,011.30 
—_—— 297,418,046 
Gross assets........05++ qreccccces $10,096,524.37 
ASSETS. 
Cash on hand 


$4.256.47 
Cush in Bank and Trust Com- 
pany 392,217.65 
B -nasand mortgages secured 
by rea! estate, worth double 
the amouct loaned, ano pro- 
tectea ty Fire losurance poli- 
cies held by me Ye pene. in 
amount of $243 
Loans on Police mo my foree.. ... 
(The reserve on each Policy 
on which loan exists ex- 
ceeds the amount of note 
on the same). 
United States and New York 
State stccks ... 
Real estute at cost....... ..... 
Quarteriy and semi-annual 
prem'ums, ceferred,and pre- 
mium and interest in course 
of collec ion and transmis- 
ston eg ee - 120,874.59 
Temporary loans +n stocks and 
bon’s, (market velue of the 
securities, $1,914,922) 
In'+rest due and accrue, 
all other property 


3,882,553.5! 
1,706,451.71 


1.317.370.45 
1,L08 349.54 


1,477,323.41 
187,127.14 


COG CNB as cascancscncusedoes “$10,096 096,524. 37 
Acjusted claims due after Ist 
79 $231,012.00 


Japuery, 
105,152.89 


and 


Revorted 
proof, &e . 

Div:denos unpaid and all other 
liability. including deduction 
for depreciation in value of 
Government bonds 

Reserve on existing policies, 
estimated by Sew York stand- 
ard of valuation 


156,687.10 


Surplus by above rule 


38 
$10, 096,52. 1.37 
DIRECTORS, 
GEO. W. QUINTARD, 
EDWARD SCHELL. 


HENRY STOKES. 
JAMES M. MCLEAN. 
AUGUSTUS sCHELL. Cc. 
EDWIN J. BROWN. 
EDWARD HAIGHT. 
DENTON PEARSALL. 

. VALENTINE 
AMB. ©. KINGSLAND, Jr. 
JOHN 8. HARKS. 

WM. A. SEAVER. 
KDMUND COFFIN. 
JOHN T. TERRY. 
JAMES STOKES, Jr. 

E. A. WAITON. J. EK. YEATMAN, St. Louis. 
OLIN G. WALBRIDGE. N.K.MASTON, San Fra’co. 
ABRAM DU BOIs 

HENRY STOKES, President. 
C. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-President. 
J. L. HALSEY, Secretary. 
S. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 
- WEMPLE, } 
i B: STOKES, 


CONTINENTAL FIRE INS. CO., 


te New York, 160 Broadway. 
Continental / Breoklyn, cor. Court and Mon- 
rh tazue Sts., and No. 106 Broad- 
Buildings way, E.D. 
Casb Assets, Jan. Ist, 1879.........83,327,7 
Keserve for losses,dividends, etc. ‘2:28,§ 
Capita! (paid up in casb). 0 
Unearned Keserve Fund, ‘ 
Net Surplus aa 


CEO. T. HOPE, jae 
CYRUS PECK. Sec’y. 


UNITED STATES 


4 Per Cent. Bonds, 


COUPON OR REGISTERED, 


And all other issues of Government oon, 
bought and sold at MARK &T KB OF 
COM MISSION, an‘ on hand tor tntaatite Saltvery. 

CALLED 5-208 bought or exchanged for 
other issues on most favorable terms. 


VERMILYE & CO., 
Nos. 16 and 18 Nassau St., N. Y. 


NOKWOOD 
JOHN W. HUNTER, 
8. kK. COMSTOCK. 


Jo 

P. VAN ZANDT LANE. 
JACOB L. HALSEY. 
JACOB NAYLOR, Phila, 
SETH [URNER Boston, 
EDWARD KING. 

JOHN H. WaTSON 


5 Assistant Secretaries. 





























OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New York, January 22d, 1879, 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of 
ite affairs on the 31st December, 1878. 
Premiums — on i808, te 
Risks, from Ist January, 1878, to 
Bist December, 1878...... $4,009,309 47 
Premiums on Policies not marked eet igy 
off 1st January, 1878 1,848,697 36 


Total amount of Marine Premiums, $5,858,006 83 


No Policies have been issued upon 
Life Risks; nor upon Fire discon- 
nected with Marine Risks, 

Premiums marked Off from Ist Jan- 
uary, 178. to 3ist December, 1878, 4,186,024 92 

Losses paid during the ————— 
same period $2,012,784 45 

Returns of Pre- ee 
miums and 
Expenses. .. . $859,960 58 

The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 

United States and State of New 
York Stock, City, Bank and other 
Stocks 10,086,758 00 

Loans secured by Stocks, and other- 

wise 704,200 00 

Real Estate and claims due the 
Company, estimated at 619,034 50 

Premium Notes. & Bills Receivable, 4 580, 259 74 

eee 210 92 


Total Amount of Assets..... . $13,320,463 16 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cer- 
tificates of profits will be paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the Fourth of February next. 


The outstanding certificates of the issue of 
1875 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the Fourth of Febru next, 
from which date allinterest thereon will cease. 
The certificates to be produced at the time of 
payment, and canceled. 


A dividend of Thirty per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company, for 
the year ending 31st December, 1878, for which 
certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, 
the Sixth of May next. 


By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Sec’y. 


— 
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Davin Lang, 
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Josian A. Low, 

Wriuiam E Dongs, 

RovaL PHELPS, 

Tuomas F, Younes, 
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Wi.tiiam H. Wess, WILLIAM DEGROOT, 

CHARLES P. BURDETT, BENJAMIN H. FIELD, 
J.D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Prea. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-Pres, 
A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice-Pres. 


DRY GOODS 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


14TH STREET AND 6TH AVENUE, N.Y 














ALL THE NOVELTIES 
HATS AND SPRING MILLINERY NOW OPEN. 


LA FORGE KID GLOVES. IN 
OPERA AND SPKING SHADES. 


WE LEADIN 
Black Dress Silks 
AND 


Biack Dress Coods. 


OUR PRICES ARE LOWER 
THAN ANY OTHKR HOUSE. 


FOREIGN NOVELTIES RECEIVED BY 
EVERY EUROPEAN STEAMER. 


ORDERS BY MAIL RECEIVE PROMPT AND 
SPECIAL CARE. gare LOGUES MAILED 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


CARPETS 


Moquettes 





New Spring styles. The largest 
fered at retail, consisting of 
ons.Axminsters, Velvets,Body 


pat oo Brussels Three-plys, 
Ingrains and C.ttage Carpets. 


Cargo just received of White Check 
Mattings, s» and Fancy Patterns, from lic. per 


Oil Cloths oa a specialty, all widths. 
Lace Curtains and Upholstery Goods in end- 


less variety. 
Prices lower than ever before known. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP, 


169-191 Sixth Ave., cor. 18th St. 
t@ Special Attention to Mail Orders. 48 


stock and assortment ever of- | 





SILKS. 


Having largely extended our Silk Department 
we invite the special attention of Ladies to the 


EHRICH SILKS, 


Which are fast becoming largely and favorably 
known throughout the country. 

s® For every yard ot these silks which 
failsto give perfect satisfaction, we return 
yard for yard, or refund the money. 4? 

Sample card, showing 8 qualities of biack, and 12 
shades of colored Dress Silks, sent free, to any ad- 
dress, on application. 

The Spring Number of “ LHRICHS’ FASHION 
QUARTERLY,” just out,is the best manual! of 
shopping extant, and contains the latest fashions 
and prices, Only 50c. a year, or lic. a single num- 
ber, postpaid. 


EHRICH & CO., 


287 to 295 Eighth Ave., 
NEW YORK. 


Jas, McCreery & Co,, 


Broadway & {Ith St., 


ARE RECEIVING 


NOVELTIES 


DRESS GOODS 
EVERY DAY. 


E. RIDLEY & SONS, 


Grand and Allen Sts., N. Y. 


OUR 52 DEPARTMENTS CROWDED 
WITH NEW SPRING GOODS. 





Fine Millinery. 
DRESS SILKS, 


ONE-QUARTER BELOW LAST 
SEASOUN’S PRICES. 


65c., 


AT LEAST 


SHAWLS, WHITE GOODS, 
LACES, FRINGES, 
FeATH Rs, FLOWERS, 


| RIBBONS, PARASOLS, FANCY GOODs, 


CORSETS, &c. 


Dress Goods. 


PLAIN, FANCY. MIXED, AND BLACK 
MATERIALS. 


CAMELS’ HAIR, BROCHE, AND FINE WOOL 
SHAWLS. 


PRINTS, CAMBRICS, LAWNS, FLANNELS, AND 
DOMESTICS 


SULT ROOM. 


CLOAKS, DOLMANS, SACQUES, AND SUITS. 


150 New Cashmere) 


and Embroiderea § FICHUS, $2.50, $3, $3.50, $4.50. 


200 FINEST QUALITY CAMELS’ HAIR 
SACQUKS, HANDSOMELY TKIMMED WITH 
SILK FRINGE LACE, at $5.90, $6.50, $7.50, and $8, 
one-third cost of imp rtation. 

G@” Every garment warranted. 


WRAPS, SPRING SUITS, at $4.50, $5, $5.50, $10. 
BEAUTIFUL ASSORTMENT OF FINE 
GooDs, 


Both our Dress Goods and Suit Rooms enlarged 
= refitted. 


NLARGED SHOE DEPARTMENT—LARGE 
AND FINE STOCK. 


LADIES’ AND MISSES’ SHOES. 
OUR NEW 


SPRING CATALOGUE 


AND PRICE LIST I8 NOW READY. 

IT CONTAINS NEARLY 230 PAGES CLOSE- 
LY WRITTEN MATTER, INTERSPERSED 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS OF ARTICLES OF 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S WEAR, SUCH a8 
HATS, SUITS, CLOA KS, UNDERWEAR, SHOES, 
&c., &c., WITH THE LOWEST NEW YORK 
PRICES ATTACHED. 

SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, PER ANNUM, 
25 CTS. SINGLE COPIES, 15 CTS. 


EDW’D RIDLEY & SONS, 


Nos. 309, 311, 311 1-2 GRAND ST., 
NOS. 56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68. AND 70 ALLEN ST. 
D R E § S Hygienic Undergarments. 
Illustrated Catalogue free. 


ALICE FLETCHER & CO.,6 E. lith 8t., N.Y. City. 





WITH COMFORT. 
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Che Outlook. 


The country is not to be frightened by Chinese 
gongs, of which just now, there is a terrible beat- 
ing to gather recruits for the Presidential cam- 
paign of 1880. The bill to prohibit the use of the 
army in preserving peace at the polls, has passed 
the House, as a matter of course, after a vigorous 
debate, in which there was a more brilliant pyro- 
technic display than is often seen in that rather 
common-place business body. The frantic appeals 
of Democratic oratory against overawing anc in- 
timidation reached a climax in the eloquent burst 
of the Kentucky statesman aginst the endeavor 
of Mr. Evarts to intimidate the entire House by 
peacefully sitting in the gallery to listen to the 
discussion; the call to rescue, against the effort of 
the Confederates to vapture the capital by political 
management, was most effectively presented by 
Mr. Garfield. The argument against the pernic- 
ious attempt to coerce the President’s approval of a 
measure which he really disapproves, by attaching 
it to an appropriation bill, is conclusive; we need 
not repeat itagain. We should be glad to see the 
President veto the bill, on the ground that Con- 
gress cannot be permitted to overawe and intimi- 
date the Executive. But the amendment itself is 
a matter wholly immaterial. There is not the 
slightest evidence that the army at the polls has 
ever intimidated any one; it is quite powerless to 
protect any one, for it is not violence at the polls, 
but violence before they are opened and after 
they are closed, which the negro has to fear; and 
there is not army enough to furnish a corporal’s 
guard, hardly even a solitary soldier, at every poll 
where the negro is supposed to need protecting. 
The only forces left in the South, except at a few 
posts, are on the Texan frontier. Thus the issue 
is a purely artificial one, and the country is wholly 
unresponsive to eloquence on either side upon the 
subject. The law respecting the presence and 
power of United States civil officers at the polls is 
anotber matter, which we shall discuss when the 
issue is fairly framed between the two parties. 
We do not care to anticipate the question. 














The week has recorded another financial tri- 
umph for Secretary Sherman. A single sub- 
scription of $40,000,000 from the New York 
Bank of Commerce, for four per cent. bonds, 
surprised even the Secretary, and still more the 





country, by its proportions. The five-twenties 
are all now funded, and the sale of four per cents 
bas been closed for the present; but the Secretary 
gives public notice that, as soon as the market 
settles, he expects to offer additional four per 
cents, in order to commence refunding the ten- 
forty bonds. We believe that the only parallel 
in the financial history of the world, to the re- 
duction of our interest account under Secretary 
Sherman’s administration, is that afforded by the 
history of France since the close of the German 
ar. 


A well-informed correspondent gives in another 
column an account of the exodus of negroes from 
Mississippi. He presents an intelligible account 
of the causes which have led to this movement, 
and confirms the views which the Christian Union 
had already taken. The newspaper correspon- 
dents who imputed to the whole body the over 
sanguine expectations of a few for free mules and 
transportation, have been more deluded than the 
negroes, who do not expect endowments, bui do 
expect justice and equal rights, and have sent out 
pioneers, whose prosperity has attracted so large 
a following. Many will suffer, and not a few will 
perish; for there is always a terribly tragic ele- 
ment in such a vast migration; but, perhaps, the 
State of Mississippi, which, thanks to its own 
folly, is being denuded of its most industrious and 
productive population, may be brought to its 
senses—if it has any. Mississippi has always 
been walking on its head, and using its feet to 
think with. It was the cradle of repudiation, and 
the nursery «f Jefferson Davis. of 








It is probable, though not quite certain, that 
the Zulu war has come to an end. The unexpected 
repulse of Cetywayo’s troops at Rorke’s Drift has 
possibly discouraged his army; at all events, it 
has disappointed his hope of sweeping down upon 
the Natal colony before reinforcements could ar- 
rive. He has sent an embassy to request peace, 
and has made to the English Government a com- 
ically absurd explanation that the battle which 
precipitated this war was unpremeditated; that 
the Zulu general who permitted it is now in dis- 
grace; that it grew, quite enfortunately, out of an 
accidental firing upon his pickets by some British 
soldiers. There is sowe natural suspicion that 
Cetywayo is less really amicable than be appears 
to be; but it may be that his pacific intentions 
have beeu increased by the fear of a rebellion 
against his authority by his brother, whose claims, 
if supported by British troops, migbt become for- 
midable. There is small doubt that the Zulus 
would have had abundant justification for the war, 
had they been a civilized nation. The claim to a 
disputed territory was submitted to arbitrators 
appointed by the British Government. But when 
the arbitrators decided in favor of Cetywayo's 
elaim, the English Government insisted that the 
European settlers on the disputed territory were 
under English protection, and must not be dis 
turbed. This was the beginning; the demand 
that Cetywayo should disarm and disband his 
army altogether was the final provocation of his 
attack. 





Although Lord Beaconsfield has been sustained 
both in the House of Commons and in the House 
of Lords on a vote on the South African war, the 
diminution of his majority in the House of Com- 
mons was so great that the London ‘‘ Times,” 
which has been a vigorous supporter of the Gov- 
ernment, well characterizes the vote as a ‘‘ moral 
defeat.” Last year, in a vote of 577, the Govern- 
ment had a majority of 151; this year, in a vote 
of 552, it has only a majority of 60. Half the 
difference is accounted for by the fact that thirty 
Home-Rulers voted with the Liberals. The de- 
fection of the Home-Rulers in 1874 was one of 
the principal causes of Gladstone’s defeat and 
Disraeli’s elevation to the Premiership. 


The question whether the French Legislature 
shall remove to Paris has given rise to a heated 
controyersy, The argument of the Conserva- 
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tives against the change is inforced by the experi- 
ence of the United States, which has enjoyed 
immunity from mob interference by placing the 
Legislatures at a distance from the great centers. 
But the Radicals are all in favor of the change 
of location, and the present indications are that 
the Senate will yield to the Chamber of Deputies, 
and that the transfer will be made. 

The American people at large take little interest 
in the local politics of New York City, but they 
are interested in the administration of its police. 
They ought to know that all good citizens, with- 
out respect of party, unite in sustaining Mayor 
Cooper in his endeavor to secure a reorganization 
of the force by the removal of the old Commission- 
ers. His twethods have been subjected to criti- 
cism; but it is based on the misconception that 
they are entitled to a formal trial before removal, 
a right rarely if ever given to any civil officer of 
any government, national, State or municipal. 
The Mayor has simply to be satisfied in his own 
mind that reasons for the removal exist, and to 
state these reasons for the satisfaction of the 
Governor. Citizens generally require no other 
evidence than that which is afforded by the con- 
dition of the streets in the more densely populated 
wards of the city. The Governor will bave ren- 
dered his decision before this issue can reach our 
readers, 


When recently the Christian Union insisted upon 
the importance of adding more mechanical and 
semi-scientific instruction to our common-school 
curriculum, we were triumphantly asked by some of 
our contemporaries, Why, if we taught boys to be 
carpenters, masons and plumbers, should we not 
also teach the girls to be housekeepers? A peti- 
tion, signed by five hundred of the most influen- 
tial ladies in this city, affords an answer to this 
question. They declare tbat in the course of an 
experience of more than twenty-five years among 
poor women and children, they find an increasing 
ignorance of the use of the needle, leading to 
poverty, idleness and rags; that, in their en- 
deavors to assist the poor, they are constantly 
hampered by their inability to sew properly; that 
the importance of that branch of education is felt 
by many parents, as shown by the fact that after 
school hours children are sent to be taught sewing 
in charitable schools; and that the practicability 
of teaching sewing in the publie schools bas been 
demonstrated by experience in Boston. 


This is a movement in the right direction; we 
add our names to the petition. The Brooklyn 
Bethel has had for five years and more large 
classes under instrucfion in all forms of sewing. 
The work has proved one of the most benignant 
of the more secular forms of influence which has 
been brought to bear upon that region. It isa 
development of a system of public education 
which ought to be extended in many other indus- 
trial directions. The people ought to be taught 
the elementary forms o! industrial occupation, 
that children, when they come into life from the 
poor and ignorant class, may have some better 
conception of how to obtain a livelihood. The 
Boston system of mechanical education, in con- 
nection with public schools, is in the same wise 
direction. Our schoois will be supported by 
our common people, even on the basis of mere 
elementary literary knowledge; but if they can 
be associated with practical affairs, so that peo- 
ple could feel their children were getting some 
right foundation of knowledge in the mechani- 
cal and industrial arts, it would add immeas- 
urably to the value of the schools and to 
their hold on the common people. When this 
reform is accomplished, we hope the ladies will 
inaugurate another analogous reform. We want 
a far more distinct department of moral instruc- 
tion, one that shall include all the forms of cour- 
tesy and good will, all the elements of peace and 
neighborhood life. We have fifty million people, 
who have somehow or other to be taught to live 
together aright. The foundation for that ought 
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to be laid while children are yet young, and for 
very many it must be laid in the public schools, 
or it will not be laid at all. 


The community will thank Mr. Cyrus W. Field 
for the vigor of the opposition to the attempted 
crossing of the two elevated railroad tracks at the 
same level. Unquestionably, the safety of any 
system of signals and switches depends upon the 
employees by whom it is worked; and the 
attempt to run trains within a minute or a 
minute and a half of each other on rival roads, 
crossing each other’s tracks, would inevitably 
lead, sooner or later, to a terrible disaster. A 
committee of the New York Legislature are now 
in the city, and it is devoutly to be hoped they 
will secure the public safety by prohibiting the 
risk which the Metropolitan Road seems inclined 
to take. The success which has already attended 
the elevated roads has led to an agitation for their 
extension, and a proposition is now under discus- 
sion to extend the New York Elevated, crossing 
the Harlem River and connecting with the Har- 
lem and New Haven Road, so that the latter can 
run passenger cars directly through to the heart 
of the city. 


The prospect of a severe war in South America 
is imminent. Peru has entered into an offensive 
and defensive alliance with Bolivia against Chili. 
With this alliance the antagonists are probably 
not far from equally balanced. 


The death of Mme. Bonaparte, in Baltimore, 
severs one of the few remaining links between 
the Napoleonic epoch and our own, and revives 
one of the most interesting and romantic 
episodes in modern history. It was Mme. Bona- 
parte’s fortune, or misfortune, when Miss Elizabeth 
Patterson, to captivate the young Jerome Bona- 
parte, at that time ona visit to this country, in 
command of a French frigate. A brief ac- 
quaintance between the young people—he was 
but nineteen and she eighteen years of age— 
led to matrimony, the ceremony being performed 
by the Roman Catholic Bishop of Baltimore, 
with a due observance of all the legal 
formalities. When, however, the intelligence 
ceme to the ears of Napoleon, just elevated from 
the dignity of First Consul to that of Emperor, he 
refused to recognize the marriage; commanded 
Jerome’s return, and closed the ports of France 
against the young wife. Mme. Bonaparte, de- 
serted by her husband, took up her residence in 
England, and thenceforward bent her energies 
towards obtaining the Imperial recognition of her- 
self and her infant son; the most, however, that 
she was able to obtaiv being a life annuity of 
$12,000, and the permission to sign the receipts as 
Elizabeth Bonaparte. Her son’s legitimacy was 
never acknowledged by the French courts, al- 
though he was on terms of intimacy with his 
father and the Bonaparte family. The history of 
Mme. Bonaparte only goes to show, if indeed any 
more evidence on this point were needed, with 
what inexorable cruelty her Imperial brother-in- 
law wielded his power. 








WHAT IT MEANS. 


T would te as great a mistake to conclude 
because a Congregational Council installed 
Dr. Whiton the other day, at Newark, N.J., that 
Congregationalists do not believe in eternal pun- 
ishment, as to conclude because a Congregational 
Council refused to install Mr. Merriam a while 
ago, at Indian Orchard, that they do believe in it. 
Neither council had any right whatever to speak 
for the Congregationalists generally; and neither 
of them assumed to doso. A body of Christians, 
who are working and worshiping together in 
Indian Orchard, chose Mr. Merriam as their pastor, 
but before settling bim in his place permanently 
they asked the advice and sought for their pastor 
the Christian fellowship of some of the neighbor- 
ing churches on the question, whether he was the 
right sort of man to be their teaeher and leader. 
Some of the churches whose advice was asked 
thought not; others of them thought he was; and 
the church concluded to take the advice of the 
minority. If we are correctly informed, the sub- 
sequent course of events has fully justified the 
judgment of the church. That is, the church 
under the leadership of its chosen pastor is doing 
a good work, and doing it well. Another body of 
Christians working and worshiping in Newark, 





chose Dr. Whiton to be their leader and teacher. 
They also asked the advice of the neighboring 
churches on the question of what sort of a pastor he 
would make, and sought for him their sympathy 
and good will. He was invited to state to the 
representatives of those churches his theological 
views; snd it appeared that he was not quite so 
certain as to the final fate of those who reject the 
Gospel as some of his brethren in the winistry are, 
and that he had a hope for those who never have 
heard the Gospel which some of his brethren do 
not have. These facts seemed to a small minority 
—three out of thirty-three—a sufficient reason for 
advising the church not to accept him as their 
teacher and leader, and it seemed to the great 
majority no good reason why he should not be 
accepted; and the church concluded to accept the 
advice of the majority in this case, and take Dr. 
Whiton as their pastor. The action of neither 
council is any indication of what the great body 
of Congregationalists hold on the subject of 
future punishment. The most that can be said is, 
that Congregationalists in this vicinity believe in 
liberty of opinion on doubttul and disputed points; 
and in the free exercise of this liberty within the 
churches of Christ. 

It is very natural for laymen to suppose that the 
only difference between a Congregational Coun- 
cil, a Presbyterian Presbytery, and a Methodist 
Conference isin name. In fact, there is nothing 
in common, except that all three bodies are made 
up of clergymen and laymen. The Presbytery is 
a representative body, elected by the churches to 
legislate for them, and with carefully defined 
powers of legislation. It represents the great 
Presbyterian Church by its action. The Council 
is a body of councillors called together by a 
ebureh, in an exigency that calls for special wis- 
dom. It represents no one but the individual 
churches who happen to constitute the council; 
it possesses no legislative power whatever; it 
speaks for no one but itself; no one is responsible 
for the action that is taken on its advice but the 
church that takes it; and it alone feels the re- 
sults of that action, whatever it may be. It has 
passed into a proverb with the Congregationalists, 
that a council has just so much authority as its 
reasons have weight. 

Mr. E. P. Roe, not a great while ago, invited a 
number of strawberry culturists to his place on 
the Hudson river; took them out into kis garden; 
showed them his beds; invited them to help them- 
selves; afterward helped them abundantly to the 
fruit of the beds at a strawberry supper in the 
house; and then took an informal vote respecting 
the qualities of the different varieties. Some 
recommended the ‘‘ Charles Downing,” some the 
‘*Triomphe de Grande,” some the ‘‘ Menarch of 
the West,” some the ‘‘ Wilson;” each had its 
defenders. We forget which had the greatest 
number of votes; let us say that the ‘‘ Charles 
Downing” had the majority, as it ought to have 
had. No one would suppose that the fruit cultur- 
ists of the United States were bound by the re- 
sult, of that vote; nor even the strawberry growers 
of the Hudson; nor even those of Orange County; 
nor yet those of Cornwall-on-Hudson; nor even 
Mr. Roe himself. The advisers gave their best 
advice and dispersed, and Mr. Roe does as he 
pleases in planting his strawberry vines, and so do 
all the strawberry growers of the country. The 
vote, whatever it may have been, may serve as an 
indication of the prevalent opinion on the subject 
of strawberry culture; but that is all; and its 
weight was exactly that of the individuals who 
gave it. 

Now, according to the Congregational theory, 
each church is engaged in fruit culture. It is cul- 
tivating the fruits of the Spirit—‘‘love, joy, 
peace, long-suffering, gentleness, gooduess, faith, 
meekness, temperance.” A single church now and 
then invites other churches that are engaged in 
the same business to advise it how to get the best 
fruits. It listens to the advice, considers it, aud 
then adopts, or rejects, or modifies it, at will. It 
alone suffers the consequences of the blunder, if 
one is made; and it alone reaps the advantage in 
its work of the wisdom, if the action finally taken 
is wise. 

The whole significance of the Newark Council 
is briefly this, that the Congregationalists of East- 
ern New Jersey do not think that a modest uncer- 
tainty respecting the future state, on the part of 
a religious teacher, whose Christian piety and schol- 





arship are unquestioned, constitutes any reason for 
refusing him the right hand of fellowship in his 
Christian work, or any ground for advising the 
church not to accept him as its teacher. And 
that we believe is the judgment of an equal 
majority of all Congregationalists out of New 
England, perhaps, of an equal majority within 
New England. 


THE SUNDAY TO COME. 


E are glad to see that in the promised Sun- 

day conventions to be held next month in 
Springfield and Boston, Mass., some men of very 
broad and liberal views are announced as speak- 
ers. Doubtless the Puritan side will be repre- 
sented in the discussion; but it is certain the 
Puritan element is not to have exclusive posses- 
sion of the platform. 

While our American Sabbath is in danger from 
the incursion of Continentalism, it is also in 
danger, perhaps in more imminent danger, from a 
Puritan reaction against Continentalism: for while 
in France the laboring population are beginning 
to demand the discontinuance of public work on 
the Sabbath, and in Germany the Social Demo- 
crats are beginning to urge the legalization of 
Sabbath, not on Jewish nor even on religious 
grounds, but purely on grounds civil and physio- 
logical, in this country the French, and yet more 
the Germans, have imported a disregard of the 
Sabbath, which is all the more disastrous because 
it is not indigenous but imported; and this in 
turn produces a reaction, and a tendency to de- 
mand the restoration of the old Puritan Sabbath, 
which was a day of legality, of restraint, of in- 
tense solemnity, and generally of fasting. The 
Roman Catholic Church makes the Sabbath always 
a feast day; there is no fasting on the Sabbath, 
even in Lent. The Puritans made it a fast day. 
They almost literally obeyed the old Jewish law 
against kindling a fire on the Sabbath, and spread 
almost as meagre a dinner-table between services 
Sunday as they did often the single service held 
on the traditional spring fast day. 

The Sabbath of the future will be neither that 
of the Puritans nor tbat of Paris. The attempt 
to introduce either reacts and tends to produce 
the other. The Sabbath of the future will be 
both a holy day and a holiday; but it will have a 
freedom that the old Puritun holy day never had, 
and a purity and elevation that the French holi- 
day never had. And the work of Christians 
should be not to reproduce an old pattern, not to 
bring back the world to the Sabbath of Cotton 
Mather, but to carry it forward to a Sabbath 
adapted to the needs and in accordance with the 
spirit of the nineteenth century. 

It would be a rather dangerous thing to say that 
the Sabbath is fulfilled by making every man 
happy on that day; but it certainly is not fulfilled 
except by waking every man happy. Every part 
of the man—his intellectual, his material, his 
social, bis moral and spiritual pvature, ought to 
share in the Sabbath. It is not a day to shut up 
part of the nature, but to let it all blossom natur- 
ally and freely. The object of the Sabbath is 
rest; and rest carries with it the ideas of liberty 
and of happiness. It ought to afford an agreeable 
stimulation to the whole nature—the physical as 
well as the intellectual and spiritual. It ought to 
lift man into the consciousness of his higher re- 
lations and being; and that of itself always brings’ 
a certain and very high kind of happiness. It 
ought to afford an occasion for the development 
of the social relations and the play of the social 
life, which has been so steadily repressed by our 
Puritan Sunday notion. The beer-gardens and 
the Sunday theaters of Cincinnati are a natural 
reaction from a condition of restraint, which for- 
bade a social call, except by a minister on a rich 
parishoner, or a social gathering of any sort, ex- 
cept under a church roof. 

When once this fundamental idea of a day that 
affords liberty, rest, happiness, for every side of 
the nature, is thoroughly obtained, and it will 
require a great deal of radical teaching to develop 
clearly this idea, then we shall be prepared to go 
on to details of application. Meanwhile, no one 
can judge for another, and no one.can make rules 
for another. And it will only be as we gradually 
come to higher conceptions of the meaning of 
these three words—rest, liberty, happiness, that 
we shall or can come to a true idea of the mean- 
ing and uses of the Sabbath, 
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HE IS NOT HERE. 


7 OU cannot find Christ? Perhaps you are 
looking for him in the wrong place. So the 
women could not find Christ that first Easrer 
morning when they came to the place where the 
Lord lay, came in earnest quest, came bringing 
spices and sweet perfume, came to love, to honor, 
to worship. But the Lord was not there. They 
found grave-clothes but no Christ. How that first 
Easter morning scene is repeated again and again 
in our experience! We come to the’ spot where 
we saw Christ yesterday, but to-day he is not there. 
He is gone. And our ears are dull—beavy with 
sorrow perhaps—and we hear not, or heed not, 
the angel’s gentle rebuke, ‘‘ Why seek ye the 
living among the dead? He is not here; he is 
risen.” 

Men go to the four Gospels to seek for their 
Christ. But the living Christ is not in a book. 
In it are the sweet mewories of his life. In it are 
the grave-clothes, that bear the impress of his 
form. The Gospels contain at best but the foot- 
prints he left along the shore, upon the sand on 
which he walked. Most lives are like the way of 
a ship at sea; they leave no discernible path be- 
hind them. A few leave a wake, that remains a 
few moments, or hours at best, after the living 
that made it have disappeared behind the horizon. 
Christ, walking in this erasive sea, has left upon 
its waves his footsteps, as in archaic periods the 
great creatures of the past have left their foot- 
prints in the rocks. His footprints will never 
disappear, never even grow dim. But Christ’s 
footprints are not Christ. Christ’s grave-cluthes 
are not Christ. 

The church is ever going back to the century, 
or the centuries, preceding, to find its Christ. It 
looks for him among the traditions of its elders. 
A curious quest this is for a living Corist in a 
dead past; and a mournful quest, in not one but 
many tombs. He has lived in many hearts, of 
many faiths; in the heart of Fenelon, of Thomas 
a Kempis, of Augustine, of Luther, of Calvin, of 
Cranmer, of Wesley, of Swedenborg, of Barclay, 
of Edwards, of Channing. But it was in their 
living hearts he dwelt; only his sweet memory 
enshrined in fragrant spices, only his grave-clothes 
are, or can be, in their writings. But disciples 
on a more sacred quest thun any of medieval 
saint for Holy Grail, go again and again to those 
tombs for the living Christ. They even cbide, 
sometimes gently, sometimes with fierce upbraid- 
ing, those who, having a living Christ, refuse to 
go back to search for the living among the dead, 
who, having a living Christ, refuse to anoint 
with spices the grave-clothes. 

Christians are ever going back to their dead ex- 
periences for a living Christ. They search for 
him in their memories, They look for him in the 
hopes of yesterday whom they should look for in 
the hopes of to-day and of to-morrow. They 
know not the meaning of the declaration, His 
mercies are new every morning. They mourn 
over the withered flowers gathered last week in- 
stead of going out to pluck those that have the 
dew upon them. They try to keep the manna of 
yesterday, and know not that manna fgesh fallen 
from heaven sparkles on the ground to-day. Many 
a Cowper seeks thus the living among the dead, 
singing, 

‘“ What peaceful hours I once enjoyed, 
How sweet their memory still.” 

Sorrowing disciples, why seek ye the living 
among the dead? He is not here. He is risen. 
Go into Galilee. Goto your daily tasks; to your 
accustomed work. He eludes your seeking; he 
will come when you seek him not. Rather, he 
will come when you seek him in the way which he 
has appointed. Walking on your mission, what- 
ever it may be, he shall appear to you; perhaps 
unrecognized, save as he makes your heart burn 
within you, you know not why. Offering your 
humble hospitality to a stranger, he shall sudden- 
ly be revealed to you io the moment in which you 
give of your own to another’s need. After the 
long night of seemingly fruitless toil he shall 
suddenly reward you by his appearance and his 
invitation, Come and dine. 

‘He that hath my Commandments and keep- 
eth them, he it is that loveth me; and he that 
loveth me shall be loved of my father, and I will 
love him and manifest myself to him.” 

This is our Easter homily. 





NOTES. 


In this week's Christian Union the Rev. Richard Cordley 
throws some valuable light on the negro exodus—a sub- 
ject which is just now of especial interest; Hope Ledyard 
discusses, from the common-sense point of view, ‘ The 
Blues,” and suggests some practical remedies; Miss Sara 
F. Hopkins gives us another of her breezy sketches of out- 
of-door life, the subject this time being ‘‘ An Old Rhode 
Island Homestead’’; Mr. A. L. Earle, a few years since 
the Deputy-Comptroller of this city, and more recently 
connected with the Indian Bureau, sends from Arizona 
some interesting facts concernmg the inhabitants of that 
removw territory; Mr. J. KR. Nilsen, the favorite tenor of the 
English Glee Club, writes entertainingly about *‘ Music in 
the XVIth Century’’; and our Chicago correspondent tells 
us what we would hardly have guessed, that Chicago, 
with only afew years’ history, has an Historical Society 
vigorous enough to have survived two destructive fires. 
Mr. Beecher’s sermon this week emphasizes the seeming 
paradox, that in the hour when Christ received the fullest 
revelation of his glory, he bore the strongest testimony 
to his love for imperfect humanity. In the Books and 
Authors a prominent theologian reviews Van Ooste: zee’s 
* Practical Theology ;’ and in The Home Mr. Beecher con- 
tinues his talks, with the topic, *‘ Rose Culture.” The 
Easter element in this issue, apart from Miss De Vere’s 
poem and the hymn on the first page, which, by the way, 
is taken from Dr. Schaff’s ‘Christ in Song,” is supplied 
by Mr. McCormick’s story. Those who read *‘ The Praise 
Meeting at Poncasset,’’ iast Thanksgiving, will, we think, 
find ‘* Phebe ’ not less entertaining, and quite as profitable, 
not only for the young, in whose column it appears, but 
for the old as well. 

The *‘ Evening Post’? at once sets the Christian Union 
right in respect to its views on theater attendaice. This 
is precisely what we expected from the ‘* New York Even- 
ing Post;” in which, any unintentional misrepresentation 
is sure to receive, aS soon as pointed out, a prompt cor- 
rection. 


To the Editors of the Christian Union : 

1 appeai to your sense of justice for an opportunity to pro- 
test, in your columns, aguinst a statement which | find in 
your paper of Aprii 2. I refer to your assertion, that the 
Watkin’s Glen Conve ntion, heid some months since, was beld 
by “the free-lust wing of the Free Keligionists.” 1 beg leave 
to say that the Free Religiouists bave no such * wing” as 
you describe, and that the use of that name in such a con- 
nection is a wan'on and cruel opprobrium cast upon a bouy 
of men, who, however erroneous may be their re:igious opin- 
ions, are as pure in their characters and aims as the consutu- 
ency of any Christian Church in ail the world. The Free 
Religious Association bag no more to do with the Watkin’s 
Gien Convention than the Americam Missionary Association 
had. The former association, moreover, is not divided into 
conflicting wings, but has moved on barmoniously, during its 
whole existence, in the pursuit of its deciared ovjects, viz.: 
The promotion of the scientific study of religion and the in- 
crease of f. Jlowshbip in the Spirit. In studying its r.cords 
you will find much from which, as orthodox Christians, you 
will be constrained to dissent, but not one impure thought, 
word or sentiment, nor any lovseness of conviction upon 
moral questions. Its leaders are conspicuous for their high 
moral tone, and their opposition to every form of vice and 
immorality, and I challenge you to name one of them, to 
whom, without gross calumny, you can apply the epithet of 
* free lust.” 

The National Liberal League is a younger association by 
six or seven years, and was formed for a purpose wLolly dis- 
tinct from that of the Free Religious Association. The two 
societies are as distinct from each other as the American 
Board of Foreign Missious is from the Republican party ; 
and the Free Religious Association is no more responsible for 
the action of the Liberal League, or of the Watkiu’s Gien 
Convention, than the American Board is for the corruptions 
of the Civil Service under Republican rule. 

I make this protest out of my regard for the decorum of 
public discussion, and because God has so made me that I 
cannot witness the utterance of a calumny without wishing 
to crush it under my foot. I am not a member of the Free 
Retigious Association, thougb as a Christian I might juin it 
with perfect consistency, there being notbing either in its 
constitution or its aims iacompatible with an ardent love for 
Christ and the relizion he taught. 

Yours, respectfully, OLIVER JOHNSON. 

We give Mr. Johnson’s note a prominent place in our edito- 
rial columns, with ths simple remark that he makesa partial 
and therefore incorrect quotation, the basis of a charge of 
calumny, which would fall to the ground if he had made 
the quotation complete. Over against the believers in the 
divine origin and auchority of Christianity are an inor- 
ganic party, who are not merely reluctant unbelievers, but 
determined antagonists of Christianity. If we call them 
infidels they accuse us of calumny; if we call them “ free 
religionists,” we are accused of calumny in the name of 
free religionists. What shall we call them? It was the 
free-lust wing of this unnamed party that met at Watkin’s 
Glen; and if we calumniated a respectable title by at- 
taching it to them, we at least disavowed all intention of 
offense, in the same paragraph in which we did it. 








We have had a number of replies to our request for the 
Christian Union to be sent to the little girls, Elsie M. and 
Ettie L., and express here our thanks in their behalf. 
Their names and address have been sent to M. E. B., 
Brooklyn, whose application was the earliest received. 


The ‘‘ Tribune” published last week a letter signed ‘‘ An 
old-fashioned Presbyterian,” which throws a new light 
upon the proceedings of the Brooklyn Presbytery in the 
Talmage trial. He says that the Presbyterian discipline 
has been borrowed not from,English, but Scotch precedents, 
which last were based on the Roman law; that Presbyter- 





ian ecclesiastical proceedings are therefore analogous to 
those of the French and German courts; that the rule is 
simply to hear everything that bears upon the subject from 
accuser, accused, disinterested witnesses, or the triers 
themselves, and then finaly submit all to the analysis and 
decision by the tribunal. Whether ‘an old-fashioned 
Presbyterian’’ gives a correct view of the ‘‘ Book of Dis- 
cipline” is a question we shall leave the Presbyterian organs 
to discuss; but if he has correctly represented the doctrine 
of the book, the impertinence—to use no barsher term—of 
the mimic c1oss-examinations which had excited laughter, 
applause, and sometimes hisses during tue past week, stand 
out as inconsistent with the Presbyterian principles as it 
is with the principles and precepts of Jesus Christ. Fora 
body of Christian ministers to meet together to consider 
reports concerniug a brother, and ask in courtesy of volun- 
tary witnesses, ‘‘ What do you know of this?’ would bea 
legitimate and proper thing; to transform a Presbytery 
into the semblance of a court, without its authority, 
deserves the reprobatiou which the secular and tue relig- 
lous press have conjointly heaped upon it. itis but just 
to aid that Dr. Ludiow, the Moderator, has done all in his 
power to maintain the dignity of the court; but what can 
a judge do who has no power to compel spectators tu cease 
applause and laughter, or witnesses to testify, or lawyers 
to conform to rules of Christian courtesy toward witnesses 
or each ether / 


Judging from the announcements in the Boston papers 
we should say that Fast Day was fast becoming, if not 
already become, the great Massachusetts and New England 
holiday. A legislative excursion to Plymouth, regattas on 
the Charles River and in the harbor; several vase-ball, 
bicycle, pedestrian and rifle matches, and an extra vari- 
ety of performances at the theaters, made up the pro- 
gramme for the day, in which religious services in the 
churches seemed to hold a very subordinate part. 

Is New York really to have a Congregational Club/ At 
the monthly meeting of Congregatioual ministers at the 
Bible House, New York, last Monday, a committee, con- 
sisting of Mr. Braaford, of Montclair, and Mr. Foster, of 
New York, who hail been appointeu at a previous meet- 
ing, recommended the formation of a club somewhat after 
the pattern of the famous one in Boston; and, after some 
discussion, a second committee was appointad, consisting 
of Messrs. Bradford, Foster, Virgin and Sheer, who are to 
add to their number three laymen, to be selected by them- 
selves, to form a combined committee to invite laymen to 
meet with the ministers tor the purpose ef deciding upon 
a constitution, provided it shail appear that there is suffi- 
cient interest on the part of lay members to establish and 
make successful such an organization. An incidental ad- 
vantage hoped for, is the revival of May Anniversary 
enthusiasm. 





The friends of obscene literature, as we shall have to 
term them, are waking a strong stand in Boston, where 
another meeting of ‘‘sympathy for the persecuted,” this 
time for D. M. Bennett, was beld a Sunaay or two ago. 
Mr. Comstock, however, has just conducted in Boston a 
very successful aniversary of the Society for the Suppres- 
sion of Vice, and the prospect is that the good will con 
tinue to crowd out the evil. 


Two very different people are Mr. Arthur Gilman, of 
New York City, and Mr. Arthur Gilman, of Cambridge, 
Mass. The comparison is more confounded by tue fact 
that the former formerly lived in Boston. The New York 
Gilman is an architect, and he it is who has been giviug a 
recent lecture in ihis city on New England wit and humor. 
The Cambridge Guman 1s a writer, and he it is who 1s the 
Secretary of the new Commission for the direction of girl 
students at Harvard College. 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


--Will you oblige an old subscriber with the information in 
‘Column of Inquiry’’ as to who isthe author of * Gemini’’ 
and * Will Denbigh,”’ published by hoberts Bros. in the * No 
Name Series;"’ they are both most excellent stories, and if 
you have not read them you have a rare treat before you. 

Your inquiry was referred to the publishers and received 
the following reply: ** We do not divulge the secret of au- 
thorship of the ‘No Name Novels,’ nor do we admit or 
deny.”’ 

—Is your view of God in the Sunday-schooi lesson in con- 
flict with Mr. Beecber's belief in a “ personal Saviour,” or 
with his manifest presence on the earth. Perhaps these ques- 
tions are not worthy of consideration, but I have thereby 
freed my mind. 

Not at all. The universal pervasive presence of God is 
not inconsistent with the doctiine of special manifesta- 
tions of his glory. Light is universal; it pervades all 
space; but it is seen only as it is reflected. 

—Why are there four Gospels ? 

Various mystical reasons have been assigned in times 
past—as that the number four is typical of completeness; or 
that there were four Gospels to correspond with the four 
elements, and so forth—all of which belong to the refine- 
ments of the scholastic party in the theology. It is im- 
possible to tell why there are four Gospels. We can only 
indicate the difference between the.v by the value of 
each: (1) The ground covered by Matthew and Mark deal- 
ing mostly with the ministry in Gallee, Luke enlarging 
on the ministry in Perea, John almost exclusively with 
the ministry in Judea; (2) or the persons for whom they 
were written: Matthew being written for the Jows, Mark 
and Luke for the Gentiles, and John for the whole human 
race; or (8) in their character: Matthew being the most 
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systematic, Mark being most pictorial, Luke bringing out 
most clearly the human element, and John most power- 
fully the Divine element in the character of Christ. See 
further the eloquent and suggestive note on the subject 
in Ellicott’s ‘* Life of Christ,” page 46. 


Please answer through your column of “ Inquiring 
Friends,” where circulars, or any information pertaining to 
the coming “ Woodruff Expedition’’ may be had? 

The Woodruff Educational Expedition will depart for its 
fifteen months’ voyage around the world on May 8, so 
that students who are hesitating whether or not to avail 
themselves of the tuition imparted by the faculty, headed 
by Professor Clark, of Amherst College, and of the educa- 
tion derived from personal observation, must speedily 
decide the matter. They will be practically in the position 
of naval cadets, and subject to the like discipline and 
training, besides receiving the course of instruction marked 
out. It is probable that the number of tourists proper ac- 
companying the expedition will not be large. It is not 
every one that can devote fifteen months to a pleasure 
trip, and business men usually prefer to girdle the earth in 
as near to ninety days as circumstances permit. We con- 
fess that we scarcely can credit that the ‘ pecuniary 
expense of an ordinary collegiate course’’ will cover the 
cost of a student’s curriculum, if he is to cruise over the 
Old World, ‘‘ make up longer or shorter European tours, 
and join the ship at some Mediterranean port,” make a 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem, visit the scenes of the Indian 
mutiny, ‘‘ project excursions from Macassar among the 
beautiful spice islands,’’ ‘‘ open the page of China’s curious 
civilization,’’ ascend Mauna-Lua on the way to the Golden 
Gate, and call at Salt Lake when crossing the continent. 
Twenty-five hundred dollars will pay for all expenses on 
the ship, but not those of trips made away from the vessel; 
and personal experience has taught us that these are the 
costly portion of travel—unless they are undertaken on 
the economical principles narrated in ‘‘ A Londoner's Walk 
to the Land’s End.” For further particulars, address Pres- 
ident Clark. 

—Does ** Laicus”’ indorse fully the Old Testament scholar- 
ship of his imaginary ** Deacon’’ who seems so well studied 
in the New? 

No! Laicus does not indorse any one or anything; he 
is simply a reporter of current conversations and village 
life. 

—What is the “* Ruskin Society ?” 

The “St. George’s Society ” is probably meant. It was 
established by Mr. Ruskin at considerable expense several 
years ago, in order, as nearly as we can recall his 
words: *‘that there may be one spot of English ground 
where there shall be no sound of machinery, where every 
one shall strive to make with his own hands something 
useful and beautiful, where respect shall be shown to 
superiors, and where ‘sweetness and light’ shall be the 
object and aim of existence.’’ At last accounts the 
society was in existence on its own land. 

—To accrrespondent who desires to know whether auric- 
ular confession is maintained by the clergy of Trinity 
Church we can give no categorical reply. All clergymen, 
of all denominations, believe in some form of auricular 
confession; that is, they open the way to the most sacred 
disclosures of personal experience of those who desire their 
aid, counsel, or comfort. The particular methods employed 
by different pastors differ; and the method of the clergy 
of that church is not made a matter of public statement. 
We venture, however, without any positive authority, to 
say that no attempt is made by them to coerce their mem- 
bers to make private confession, and no reward is held out 
for it, in tne form of promises of pardon, absolution, or ex- 
emption, either from penances in this life or penalty in the 
life to come, on any other conditions than those of repent- 
ance toward God and faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. 

—The Singing Geography recently inquired for, we learn 
from severalcorrespondents, was published in 1849 and 1851 
by Sower & Barnes, Philadelphia, and Lemuel N. Ide, 
Washington Street, Boston. The title was, ‘‘A Key to 
Pelton’s Outline Maps, containing all the important ‘geo. 
graphical names in the known world, arranged in verse 
for musical recitations, by C. Pelton, A.M.” A lady writes 
from Babylon, Long Island, as follows: ‘‘ About twenty 
years ago, there was a set in use in the Lock Street Pub- 
lic Grammar School of Newark, N. J. In the ‘ Keys’ 
were verses of every meter and tune, to sing geography 
into the pupils. All that I can call to mind now is part of 
a verse about the rivers of the Eastern and Middle States, 
which runs as follows, and which was sung to the tune of 
*O, come, come away’: 

* Lamoille, Missisquoi glisten, 
St. Francis view, and Richelieu, 
Black River pass by. 
Then note Oswego, Genesee, 
But soon we turn to gaze on thee, 
O great Niagara, 
Then Mobawk espy.’ ” 


—Dr. Alden’s paper on *‘ Proclamation of Christ among 
all Nations a Personal Responsibility,” read at the annual 
meeting of A.B.C.F.M., will be sent free to any address on 
application to C. N. Chapin, 1 Somerset street, Boston. 

—S.—Harper & Brothers publish Dr. Talmage’s sermons. 

—C. W. L.—We know of no better definition of the 
elements of true greatness in man than that of 2 Peter i. 
5-7; “Add to your faith, valor; and to valor, knowledge; 
and to knowledge, self-control; and to self-control, patience ; 
and to patience, godliness; and to godliness, brotherly 
kindness; and to brotherly kindness, love. 

—A correspondent requests a “‘ Minister’s Wife” to give 
her the name of the book of Bible pictures which she uses 
in her nursery Sunday-school. Will she give the informa- 
tion for the benefit of other nursery 8. 8. superiritendents? 





CALVARY. 
By Mary AINGE DEVERE. 


SEE the path—the rocks on either side— 
On either side a wilderness of thorns; 
Behind, the city lies in columned pride; 
The crowd, the ringing shouts, the jeers and scorns, 
Allare behind. His gentle face is set 
Toward Mount Calvary. His shoulders bear 
A cross of rough, hewn wood. His brow is wet 
With sacred drops. The few that follow there 
Speak but in quiet murmurs, toiling on, 
Step after step, along the rugged way, 
Until the lonely height at last is won. 


Against the dying splendor of the day 
Three crosses rise. Above them, pure and far, 
God lights the strange white beauty of a star. 








THE NEGRO EXODUS. 
By THE REV. RICHARD CORDLEY. 

OR several weeks the Associated Press dis- 

patches of the West have contained frequent 
and extended references to the influx of colored 
people at St. Louis and other points. They come 
by the score and hundred, all pressing toward the 
prairies of the West. Every day swelled their 
number, and the dispatches were quite pathetic 
in ‘‘the destitution and helplessness of these 
poor deluded creatures.” The dispatches further 
said, ‘‘that some mischief-makers had been play- 
ing a cruel practical joke upon the ignorant 
colored people of the South, circulating among 
them the story that, if they could reach St. Louis, 
they would be furnished transportation to Kan- 
sas, and there given one hundred and sixty acres 
of land, five hundred dollars in money, and a 
mule.” Why the fabricator of this story was so 
stingy with his mules, the dispatches do not tell 
us. But they agree that the poor negro could 
only have one mule. 

The first result was a great panic in St. Louis. 
The Mayor of the city issued a proclamation, ex- 
posing the ‘‘ delusion,” and assuring the negroes 
at the South that they need expect neither tran- 
portation, or money, or mules. He also ‘‘ pro- 
claimed ” that the ‘‘ charities of St. Louis” could 
not be nsed to assist those who were thus reckless- 
ly pouring in upon them. 

But for some reason the proclamation of the 
valiant Mayor did not stop the tide. The boats 
were loaded with these immigrants, and the dis- 
patches kept saying, ‘‘each new lot were inguir- 
ing about their transportation tickets and their 
mules.” But tbe mass did not stop to burden 
St. Louis, or test the Mayor’s proclamation. They 
kept on westward, and in a few days the crowd 
reached Kansas City and Leavenworth, and 
poured toward the frontier. 

And now a more full investigation puts a dif- 
ferent face on the affair, and it is found that 
these people have not been so much deluded as 
those who believed the dispatches. , 

A few days since I met a very intelligent colored 
man, who formerly lived in this State, but has 
since been in almost every Southern State, and is 
well informed as to the condition of things there, 
as far as his own people are concerned. He told 
me he had just come from Louisiana, and brought 
with him seventy-five of there immigrants of 
whom the papers had been saying eo much. 

‘‘Ts it true,” I asked him, ‘‘that they are de- 
luded by promises of land and money and mules?” 

‘““No; they are not deluded. They know what 
they are about perfectly. They expect no trans- 
portation, nor money, nor mules. . But there is a 
reign of terror in the Gulf States, and no colored 
man feels safe who is at all independent. It is 
not a matter of bread and meat with us; it isa 
matter of life and death.” 

‘‘ But what do they expect to do, and how do 
they expect to live?” 

‘* They understand the United States homestead 
laws, and they know that any citizen can take up 
a hundred and sixty acres of land, and by 
living on it five years can own it. They propose 
to take advantage of these rights under that law, 
and secure them homesteads on the fronier.” 

I learned from him that the movement is not 
new, but has been going on at a slower rate for 
three or four years. There are already two large 
settlements of colored people in the western part 
of Kansas. They have taken homesteads, opened 
farms, and started a village. They call their vil- 
lage ‘‘ Nicodemus.” They think it time to wake 
the old gentleman from his sleep by the ‘‘ Old Gum 





Tree.” In this village they have stores, and shops 
and markets, and two churches. Many of the 
farms are already quite valuable. One man, he 
named, had built a good frame house, employed 
a number of hands, had a large quantity of stock, 
and was worth eight or ten thousand dollars. 
Not all do as well, but they are making a living. 
These new-comers expect to do the same thing. 
They do not intend to remain in the cities, or to 
be chargeable to charity. They expect to work 
and make their way. They will take up home- 
steads. Some of them have a little money, and 
can buy teams and tools to opena farm. Others 
have no money, but they can make them a ‘‘ dug- 
out,” and on this rich soil they can cultivate 
enough with a spade and hoe to furnish them 
bread, and by degrees they can advance to better 
things. 

He laughed at the idea of the colored people 
being deceived by any such stories as those re- 
ported in the press dispatches. ‘‘Some of our 
people may have told this yarn to the reporters; 
but they knew better themselves. There has 
been delusion enough, but it is the reporters and 
not the negroes who have been deluded.” 

It is common to suppose that the colored people 
are so ignorant, that they can be made to believe 
any wild story that may be circulated among 
them. But though most of them are unable to 
read, they have quick ears, and they keep them- 
selves well informed as to passing events. During 
the war they were often better informed as to the 
state of things than the whites tbemselves. No 
such absurd story as that circulated in the press 
dispatches could gain currency among them. 

As you say, there may be in this a solution of 
the Southern difficulties. The possibility of emi- 
gration may be better protection than United 
States troops. Already the planters of Louisiana 
and Mississippi are becoming alarmed, and are 
trying to stop the exodus. The gentleman of 
whom I spoke, told me that when he was coming 
away with his company planters came aboard the 
train and begged him to persuade the men to re- 
main. They said they could not secure their 
crops if their hands all left them. But he told 
them it was of no use, his people did not feel safe, 
and were bound to go where they could be pro- 


tected. 


Emporia, Kanses. 








THE BLUES. 
By Hope LEDYARD. 

S$ the spring season comes on, almost 

every one begins to suffer more or less 
from this intangible but very decided complaint. 
It would seem as if the lovely spring days, 
the warm sunshine, the sight of budding trees 
and springing flowers, would put new life in 
our veins; and, to a certain degree, they do 
freshen us and do us good; but we almost all 
overtax ourselves in the spring. If there is any 
season of the year when children should be 
leniently treated as to lessons, it isin the spring. 
Housekeepers that are wise will clean house in 
the Jall; the spring cleaning is a sure precursor 
of coldsand nervous fevers and utter prostration. 

But before, or sometimes in the place of, colds 
and fevers we have the ‘‘ blues.” Things are no 
worse than they were a month ago, but we can 
only look on the dark side. If Bridget breaks a 
dish, it is always, at this season, the one you cared 
for most. The children’s mischievous pranks are 
almost unbearable, and it seems as if John whis- 
tles ‘‘Silver Threads Among the Gold” so inde- 
fatigably just to aggravate one. ‘‘I feel cross 
and nervous and tired—you ought to feel so, too,” 
is, I fear, the secret opinion of too many of us 
when we feel ‘‘ blue.” 

Now a man, when he is in this mood, generally 
knows how to treat himself. He will manage a 
half holiday, by hook or by crook, and take a 
brisk walk, or, if that is impossible, he will de- 
termine not to think of his anxieties until he is in 
better spirits. But a woman—especially young 
women and girls—act so differently. 

Mary ‘‘feels blue,” so she does not exert herself 
to dress, but sits sewing—the very worst thing one 
can do when low-spirited; or, being a very con- 
scientious girl, perhaps she suddenly remembers 
that she resolved some time ago to read Locke on 
the Understanding, or Bacon on the Advance- 
ment of Learning. She is about as fit to read 
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such works as if she should undertake to eat a 
pound of beefsteak when she had not a particle 
of appetite. She sits and pores over the book 
and wonders that things look horribly dull and 
flat to her all day! 

I venture to say if Mary had given herself a 
good day’s work, such as sweeping and dusting 
her room, arranging her bureau, etc., and then 
taken a brisk walk, taking a little thought as to 
her ‘‘ best things,” the blues would have van- 
ished. 

But again, a young wife and mother feels blue. 
She has been looking over the children’s clothes 
and sewing for dear life for a week past. Bridget 
is saucy, and somehow the pretty home that she 
loves so much seems narrow and confining. I say 
to such a one, at almost any cost get out of your 
own house, for a day at least. It is good for us to 
hold our children and husbands off at arin’s 
length, once in a while, as an artist does his pic- 
ture; we get a better view and forget the little 
blotches here and there that annoyed us. 

I have a friend who says whenever she feels 
blue she puts on her best clothes, and really some 
of us will find that will do us good. Find out 
some one to help or to cheer if you can, but do 
not refer to your downheartedness. The moment 
we confess a feeling, be it love, hatred or low 
spirits, we intensify it. Act and speak cheerfully 
and you will find you are feeling brighter soon. 

I should like to whisper a word to some of the 
husbands scattered through the land. In the 
spring of the year ‘‘mother” gets nervous—she 
snaps at the children, tells Tom too sharply to 
‘‘stop that whistling,” and perhaps suddenly 
breaks down and takes to her bed. The poor 
husband is completely surprised—can’t under- 
stand the matter at all. He goes to his business, 
or works upon his farm day after day, and is in 
and out from morning till night. He sees his 
business friends from day to day, and seldom is 
troubled with the children’s racket, for they are 
trained to be quiet and to have everything in or- 
der when papa comes home. 

But all through the long winter how different 
it has been with the wife. She has been, from 
morning till night, from week to week, and month 
to month, with three or four children constantly 
demanding her care, her thought and patience. 
Her servants are a care, and part of the time, if 
in the country, she may have been without any. 
In nine cases out of ten, she has not been free 
from this care, away from the four walls of her 
home, for two days at a time within six months. 
She needs to breathe a new atmosphere, to see 
some Other scene than the home scene, be it ever 
so lovely. 

You propose leaving home—she ‘‘ can’t manage 
it,’ but this should not be allowed. Let us 
women be more unselfish in the matter. If you 
have a friend who is tied to her home by the 
care of two or three children, can’t you offer to 
keep house for her for a week or two? Even 
suppose you merely exchange houses for a time— 
any change is good. 

If more husbands would but realize that their 
wives must have their holiday from the care of 
children and servants, and that this holiday had 
better come in the spring of the year, I am sure 
we should have fewer people suffering from the 
blues. 

But there are some who are tied to their post; 
who have no choice—is there no help for them? 
He who gave them their lot in life is ready to 
give them strength to bear it; but they must ask 
for that strength, and the great trouble is we 
forget that we do not get strength for the mor- 
row’s task. Go for the daily, the hourly task, 
being sure the work we are doing is our’s, not 
another’s, and we will never be refused. 

I must add one word to explain that ‘not 
another’s.” Women—Christian women—are so 
foolish in this matter. Perhaps they are told by 
a thoughtless husband to make bricks without 
straw, and instead of just not doing it, they turn, 
and twist, and contrive, and—what comes of it? 
Having managed once, they may do it again and 
again. As long as there is money for tobacco 
and cigars there is no need of a woman wearing 
her strength out day after day to do the work of 
two. Where there is no money, of course, the task 
is really hers, and she must try to doit. In the 
same way many a mother toils from morning till 
night, doing work she should leave to her daugh- 





ter. Taking the burdens of others is not always 
our duty, end when we are not in the path of duty 
we do not get strength. 








AN OLD RHODE ISLAND HOMESTEAD. 


By Sara F. Hopxins. 


rTNHIS caption is written in a farm-house stand- 

ing high among hills, beside what was once a 
famous ’pike road, the much-traveled highway 
between the capitals of two States, and still one 
of the longest stage-routes remaining in Southern 
New England. 

The house has, for a wooden building, and for 
the East, the diguity of age. It was built in 1775, 
is still hale and hearty, and there seems no reason 
in its constitution why it should not celebrate its 
tercentenary even. Certainly there is none in its 
lungs, the chimney. This is a mighty affair, six 
feet square at its top, which is nearly five stories 
from the ground, of huge stone masonry for the 
lower three stories, having ten great fireplaces, 
one of them being in the garret, which in earlier, 
gayer days served as a spacious billiard-roomn. 

Upon the site of this house stood the one in 
which Stephen Hopkins, of tremulous signature 
but stout heart, and his brother, Commodore 
Hopkins, were born; for this farm was the family 
homestead, and in a now almost effaced burial- 
ground, scarce a stone’s cast from the house, the 
father and mother of the patriot sons long, long 
ago crumbled to dust. The hands of the Signer 
and the Commodore must have helped to clear 
the farm, for they were born in the early days 
of the town’s settlement, when Indians roamed 
over the densely-wooded rocky hills. 

The region for miles is, as it has always been, a 
farming one—farming eked out with wood cut- 
ting, with charcoal burning, and with berry pick- 
ing—an Agur-region of neither poverty nor riches. 
It has the true New England characteristics: ‘‘as 
good land as lies out of doors,” but in pockets so 
rock-bestrewn aud ledge-filled is the earth; breezes 
fresh and pure; great sweeps of vision; great 
glory of sky and cloud, of sun rising and setting; 
great riches of flower and fern, of tree and limpid 
water; great tracts, too, of swamp, and cold, wet 
acres of wintergreen, bayberry and kill-lamb, and 
a great blended charm of freedom, association, 
homeliness and picturesqueness such as no true 
New Englander ever forgets or outlives. The 
charm lies in lonely hill pastures where everything 
grows; in winding by-roads wherein thank-ye- 
ma’ams abound, and grass and mists of rabbit- 
foot clover wave; in tumbling and tumbled walls, 
weather-stained, freaked with moss and lichen, 
overrun, half-buried in vine and shrub; and in 
orchards old and tall, with limbs fantastically 
gnarled, doubled into giant knees and elbows, the 
trees sagged, decrepit, hollow with age, shaggy 
with dead branches, yet bearing still apples of 
quaint names, and such honey and spice as no 
modern fruit can match. A region it is where no 
railways penetrate, no telegrams fly, where even 
the summer boarder has scarce appeared—yet 
even here change has come. 

This century-old house was built for a farmer’s 
family. Beside its kitchen and work rooms it 
had dining and ‘‘ keeping” rooms, parlor, and 
nine bedrooms, spacious rooms all. So, with less 
amplitude commonly, but generously still, were 
the farm-houses of that time fashioned. The 
farm-houses of to-day are one-story-and-a half erec- 
tions, the rooms are few in number, mean in size, 
there is not an open fireplace in one of them, 
there is barely lodging-place for a stray prophet; 
and in the airless, under-eaves chambers, to move 
about, make a bed, or rise from one, requires the 
wariest circumspection if one holds to an un- 
cracked brain-pan. 

Other shrinkages there are, such as in ‘‘The 
Lady of the Aroostook,” Mr. Howells’ notes of 
all rural New England: old taverns whose big 
ball-rooms have long been useless, the taverns 
themselves chiefly diverted to other service; an 
academy dying a long death; dwindled congrega- 
tions in the old meeting-houses; utter spiritual 
apathy, or strange heresies cropping up in most 
unlikely places. The people, too, are, if not 
shrunken, at least, changed. 

One would seek long to find among age-ing men 
and women to-day one who should adequately 
replace in character and flavor some of those 
storehouses of tradition, old lore, neighborhood 





history and romance, so plentiful in the generation 
just goie. Does anybody believe there will ever 
be another grandmother like one sume of us have 
seen, and, with closed eyes, see still—a woman of 
idiomatic speech, as stately of bearing as benig- 
nant of face, her snowy hair shining like spun 
glass under a round-eared cap of Swiss mull, with 
fine-crimped border, a kerchief of plaited lawn 
crossed upon her breast beneath a small shoulder 
shawl of white silk, gathering up the skirt of her 
gray levantin or Turk’s satin gown to step down 
the garden paths of a Sunday, or First Day 
morning, for a sweet-smelling posy wherewith to 
antidote, for a restless ebild, a long sermon, or a 
silent meeting? 

And the garden in which she walked, that is a 
lost delight as well. High, broad-topped walls 
hemmed it about, grapevines clambering, cherry 
trees leaning over them. Pears and quinces 
rolled and hid themselves in the beet and parsley 
beds; there were long rows of red and white 
currants and delicious gooseberries; there were 
clumps of red-berried asparagus, rank-growing 
lovage, dill and coriander; there was a row of 
bee-hives; and one shaded corner given over to a 
jungle of hop vine, striped grass, tiger lilies, and 
wild celandine, was a famou: hunting-ground for 
stolen hens’ nests. I will admit we have a longer 
list of vegetables to-day, but have we, in New 
England, any such plums and peaches as grew 
in that sun-filled inclosure? Who nowadays sees 
any cabbage, white, Burnet, York-and-Lancaster 
roses? any snowball trees? any beds of rosemary 
and lemon-balm? any ragged robin, bachelors’ 
buttons, old maids and bursting clove pinks, 
touch me-nots, prince’s feather, snap dragoa, 
fleur de lis (flower de luce), and starry day lilies, 
fragrant, and sulphur yellow? Where are the 
jonquils and daffy-down-dillies, the gorgeous rows 
of hollyhocks, the marigolds, the old-fashioned 
chrysanthemums, with long, fringed petals; the 
big cheese-hoop, matted full with the houseleek’s 
succulent rosettes? What farmer, now, going out 
to plant some earliest peas while yet the snow 
lingers in the hollows and along the walls, finds 
vagrant johnny-jump-ups, all black and purple 
velvet, and golden eyes laughing at him from 
their squatter sovereignty over his whole garden 


ground? 
And the children around whom households and 


the system of worlds visibly revolve—the children 
who, even on isolate farms, are weary of books, 
toys, games, school apparatus, any gne of which 
would have been unspeakable bliss to a child of 
the bygone days—do they get from out of doors, 
from the changing seasons, all that those earlier 
youngsters found in them? Are there any little 
girls, say, of comfortable rank and condition, 
who knows just what it is like to run bare- 
foot? To be upon such terms of intimacy with 
the barn’s tenants that early some fine spring 
morning Star or Rhody shall greet the small visi- 
tor with an outburst of joyful moo-ings, and with 
many a sidewise tuss and graceful flourish of the 
pretty horns, make known her desire to bespeak 
a warm welcome for the small Star or Rhody ar- 
rived since sundown? To have their gowns and 
aprons sucked into slippery knobs by affectionate 
calves in process of weaning? To lead a well- 
grown bossy forth for its first promenade? To 
catch and, if need be, groom and harness a horse? 
To learn to ride without saddle, and only a halter 
for bridle? To drive, for a frolic, Buck, Bright 
and the great lumbering hay-rack off a-field to 
haymakers expecting a team under quite other 
convoy? To be confounded when inspecting that 
cruel ceremony, goose plucking, by the injustice 
and instantaneousness with which the indignant 
victim would whip its head and long neck out of 
the stocking drawn over both, and nip a blood- 
blister upon the first innocent small leg or arm 
‘*convaynient”? To be felled to the ground and 
kept there by almost murderous blows from the 
wing of an indignant gander, when laudably 
striving to find how many eggs the goose’s nest 
‘‘among the reeds” and tussocks of swamp grass 
held? To scull a home-made gondola, the pig- 
scalding trough, over the swollen, tempestuous 
waves of a brook in a spring freshet? To run 
‘* bend ’ems” on the weakened spring ice of deep 
wayside pools, when it cracks in every direction 
and sways under the foot like a hammock? To 
launch a beauteous fleet of deftly excavated 
gourds and cucumbers upon an impetuous moun- 
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tain stream, and to follow their fortunes like the 
Vikings, the pillars of Thor, for hours and miles 
through sun and shade, and every exquisite ca- 
price and combination of forest and meadow, pool 
and shallow, rocks and wild water? To ‘‘ swale” 
a slender vine-bung birch or maple, and go flying 
through the air to the ground in its grape-laden 
top? 

Do they ever watch, crouching and dodging for 
hours behind walls and bushes, in March winds 
aud damp, the suspicious, quibbling, courtesying, 
everlasting progress of a turkey-hen to her nest, 
and at last, with rapture, nail the prevaricating 
creature in some impossible place, upon a half- 
dozen great speckled eggs? Do they ever flush up 
a quail, and see her brood of just-hatched chicks 
run to cover swift as small spirits, and with great 
pieces of the egg-shells clinging to their backs? 
And are tbey ever trusted, only themselves and 
old Whitey, to go to mill? Can they cover the 
wagon floor with clawing, bubbling, spangled 
turtles from the brooks along the way? And is 
the will buried in solitary hills, no sound to be 
heard save the wheel’s muffled rumbling and the 
rush of water, spent and torn to foam, threugh 
the waste weir? Are weir and water hidden from 
sight ‘neath tremulous eclrmps of jewel weed? 
And does a brook that bas wealth of cresses, 
coltsfoot, i 

‘The wild marsh marigold (that) shines like fire 

In swamps and hollows gray,” 
cardinal flowers, and rich tropic growth of helle- 
bore, skunk cabbage, and tall eupatoriums, come 
winding through laurels, hemlocks, spice wood 
and phantom birches, to feed a tiny bowl of a 
pond, whose black mirror is dotted with lazily- 
floating lily leaves and blossom cups of ivory and 
gold? And is there, oh! is there a rotting boat, 
not more than half full of water, tied carelessly 
to a stake, and no spoil-sport elders at band to 
interfere? 


A QUEER PEOPLE. 
By ABRAHAM L. EARLE. 





HE Agency of the Navajoe Indians is at the 
site of an abandoned military pc st known as 
Fort Defiunce. It is on the Pacific slope of the 
Rocky Mountains, about seventy miles west of 
the *‘ Continental Divide,” and close to the boun- 
dary line between New Mexico and Arizona. Tbe 
reservation allotted to them is nearly one bun- 
dred miles square, extending southward from the 
boundary lines of Colorado and Utah. The famons 
Cahon de Chelle, with its nearly perpendicular 
walls of twelve bundred or more feet in height, 
and its uimost inaccessiole cliff houses of unknown 
antiquity, is witbin the boundaries of this reserva- 
tion, and is one of the favorite localities for cul- 
tivating peaches and melons. 

The number of Navuajoes is variously estimated 
at from twelve to fifteen thousand, and for this 
number the reservation may seem to be large, but 
the tillable land is but a small fraction of the 
eptire area. The people are more inclined to 
industriel pursuits than the average Indian, giv- 
ing special attention to sheep-raising. About ten 
years ago, after they had been on the war path, 
subdued and their property destroyed, they were 
brought back here to begin anew, and it is esti- 
mated that they now own pot less than half a 
million of sheep. They are very careful with 
their flocks, never allowing them to be without 
one or two shepherds watchiog them day and 
night, and going wherever they may be able to 
find grass and water. They are careful of the 
lambs to the extent of taking them into their 
houses in inclement weather, even if necessary 
for themselves to endure the outside exposure. 
They are almost constantly moving about, some- 
times going fifty or a huudred wiles off the 
reservation iu order to find better grazing. 

These people make blankets which sometimes 
sell for very high prices. I saw one for which one 
hundred dollars in gold had been offered. The 
most of them, however, are of wnch less value; 
they are universally worn among the tribe. 
Their yarn is coarse and unhand+rome, but the 
material made with it is very substantial and 
durable. One marked feature of extravagance is 
their use of silver ornaments as a part of dress 
and in the bridles of their horses. These orna- 
mente are made by native workmen from silver 
coin melted and beaten into the various forms. 








Bridles are quite common with thirty or forty 
dollars of coin silver on them. Silver buttons in 
close rows from tbe hips to the feet adorn the 
buckskin breeches and leggings, the moccasins, 
too, coming in forashare. Silver wristlets to the 
number of a dozen or more on the arms of the 
maidens make a striking contrast with the dusky 
color of their skin. So that these people with 
blankets and skirts, or mantas, for the women, 
buckskin breeches, capes and blankets for the 
men, all of domestic manufacture, and with silver 
bridles, buckles, belts, wristlets and earrings, to- 
gether with constantly increasing flocks of sheep, 
may be looked upon as a well-to-do tribe of In- 
dians. The Government, under treaty provisions, 
still furnishes rations, but lesy than ten per cent. 
of the people come to get them at the weekly 
issues, and these only during the cold weather 
months of the year. 

With all this prosperity and disposition for per- 
sonal adornment, however, there is a great lack 
of personal cleanliness; they do not have any 
special aversion to filth. Though they can make 
warm clothing, they are not clothed according to 
our ideas of comfort, for mauy of them beside the 
universal blanket wear only a shirt and trowsers 
made from calico or unbleached muslin, even in 
the severest weather. 

I visited one of their silversmiths and saw the 
rude tools with which he carried on his work—a 
forge with a common hand bellows, a small anvil, 
a tongs, a crucible, a mould and stamp for but- 
tons, all of bis own make—and it seemed to me 
that he must have as much persevering energy in 
his make-up as most white men possess. 

Tbe lack of water is an obstacle; and yet 
the Navajoes succeed in raising fair crops of 
corn and wheat by waking holes in the ground 
with a stick, and dropping the seed grain about 
eight or ten invhes deep, where it finds sufficient 
moisture to germinate and a crop is produced 
without irrigation or rains, Some sixty miles 
east of this and only eight miles west of the 
‘*Continental Divide” an enterprising ‘‘ Ameri- 
can "—so culled to distinguish from ‘* Mexican ”"— 
dug for water and found it at a depth of a little 
over twenty feet. Into this he placed a wind- 
mill pump by which the water is sent to plaees 
where it is needed. One of the Navajoes saw 
the machin» working and at once offered a pony 
for it; then two ponies; and probably would have 
bid a much bigher price to secure it. It is proba- 
ble the same result can be produced in many 
places on the reservation, and I feel confident the 
Indians would pay liberally for them if once suc- 
cessfully introduced. 

In one of their houses I saw a water jar made of 
grass and covered inside and out with a kind of 
guin or pitch, a suggestion of the ark of bulrushes 
of which we read, made several thousand years 
ago. Their houses are made in a very inexpensive 
manner, being nothing more than a round excav- 
ation of two feet in depth and perhaps fifteen feet 
in diameter, fenced in with poles which are drawn 
together at the top, cove shaped, with a hole for 
the people to enter and one at the ‘top for the 
escape of smoke; the whole covered with earth. 
If a person dies in one of these the survivors 
break through the back of it and abandon 
it. Sometimes they let the structure fall down 
on the body, and it becomes the grave; but 
more frequently they bury their dead in clefts 
of rocks and places difficult of access. After 
a house is abandoned no one will touch any part 
of it; even the wood in it, no matter how much it 
may be needed, they will not use. If unwittingly 
one does touch or handle it thereeis necessity for 
some sort of religious rite, which I recognize aa 
similar in its spirit or custom to the purification 
in days of old. 

The Navajoes have large and increasing quan- 
tities of wool to sell, and their trade with the 
whites seems to have made them begin to feel the 
need of education, since they express an entire 
willingness to have schools introduced among 
them. Until very recently they have manifested 
great indifference to this matter, but I have met 
a number of the vrown up men who would be 
glad to bave an opportunity to go to a school at 
the East if they could find employment that 
would support them while obtaiuing an educa- 
tion. One of the most importan: things to be 
done here, therefore, is to establish one or more 
boarding schools, which a large number of the 





chiefs assure me shall be furnished with scholars. 
It does not seem practical to attempt day-schools, 
for the nomadic habits of the people, with them 
almost a necessity, would make the attendance so 
irregular that the results would be wholly un- 
satisfactory. In this and in other matters relating 
to this people, wise measures promptly adopted 
will most certainly result in greatly advancing 
them in civilization and prosperity, and prove 
that the Indian can become self-supporting. 
NAVAJOE AGENCY, Arizona, Jan. 2, 1879. 


MUSIC IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 
By J. R. NILSEN. 


URING the sixteeuth and seventeenth cen- 
turies a great transition took place in the 
music of Europe, owing to the abuses which had 
before prevailed in the churches, the extent of 
which we now find it difficult to realize. The 
music of the Pope’s chapel, which was a sort of 
musical center, may be taken as a type of church 
music throughout the Western Church. It was 
almest exclusively in the bands of strangers— 
Spanish, French, and Dutch singers—who made 
this position a means of coneiderable income to 
themselves and others. Nothing decided te ad- 
mission of members less than musical ability. 
Strangers utterly without any musical qualifica- 
tions were admitted. Natives, however able, 
were zealously excluded, the common statement, 
that Italians lacked all musical talent, serving as 
an excuse. When a composer filled bis works 
with the most abstract combinations, insur- 
mountable difficulties, and perfect fugue riddles, 
they were considered high art, and he was counted 
awong the divine musicians. These atrocities 
found their way into the works which were per- 
formed for the immediate edification of the wor- 
shiping people, so that, even if here and there a 
word were understood, yet the sense of the whole 
was lost and covered by the musical gymnastics. 
In our present Protestant Church music, is there 
not, perbaps, a Jittle room for the same criticism? 
Certain composers, to be sure, gave some com- 
pensation for the total lack of sense and expres- 
sion in their works, in that they caused the notes 
to be printed, for the aid of the singers, in the 
color which most nearly represented the sentiment 
desired to be expressed. When the people were 
to be impressed by darkness or blackness the 
singers received their clews from tbe notes being 
black; the sun and light were represented by red 
notes. Was an impression to be given of fields or 
vineyards, then the notes were green. The fact 
that the listeners had not the faintest idea of 
what was written or printed in the books serving 
for the exclusive use of the musicians, was pot 
thought of. 

A writer of the period whereof we speak says, 
that among the celebrated composers were some, 
who first wrote the notes according to the wood 
they might happen to bein, and afterward put 
any casual words under them, and not even the 
same words always, for the different parts, so that 
in the Mass, for example, one voice would be 
singing, *‘ Ave Regina Celorum ;” another, ‘* Re- 
gina Celi; still another, ‘‘ Alma Mater ;” while 
a fourth sang, ‘‘ Inviolata integra et casta.” It 
was a common thing to write only the first words 
of each sentence, and to leave all the rest to the 
singers to express according to the color of the 
notes. When once the Pope Nicholas V. inquired 
of the Cardinal Dominuco Capranica about the 
efficiency of the singers and the quality of the 
music in the Pope’s chapel, the Cardinal an- 
swered, without the slightest reserve: ‘*‘ When 
they sing together it sounds to me for all the 
world like a bagful of little pigs, for I hear a ter- 
rible noise, squeaking and crying, but 1 am un- 
able to distinguish a single articulate sound.” 

Many of the composers of that time, and not in 
Italy alone, played according to their own fancy, 
with the words which were fixed to their music, 
or rather, created them out of their own fancy. 
Thus one of them, Josquin, when he saw that a 
promise wade to him by Louis XII. was not ful- 
filled, wrote a psalm for the Court chapel begin- 
ning with tbe words, ‘‘ Memor esto verbi tui servo 
tuo,” (*‘ Remember the promise given to thy ser- 
vant,”) and, after having attained the object 
desired, wrote another: ‘' Bonitatem fecesti cum 
servo tuo, Domini,” (‘‘ Lord, thou hast shown 
benefit unto thy servant.”) When a courtier, 
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having promised Josqnin his service in some mat- 
ters before the king without rendering it, Josquin 
wrote a Mass, ‘‘ Laisse faire a moi,” (*‘ Let the 
promise be done unto me,”) in which Mass, as 
Baini relates, one voice ran about with the words, 
‘*La, sol, ta, re,” which were to represent the 
petition, (‘‘ Laisse faire a moi.”) 

1 will quote but one more instance to complete 
our description of these curious doings. There 
had been, previous to this time, a long battle be- 
tween counterpoint and the simple melody. The 
pride and arrogance with which scholarly musi- 
cians looked down upon the ballad-singers caused 
the want of pure melody to be more and more dis- 
tinetly felt in the church, inasmuch as the latter, 
namely, the ballad-singers, bad no voice in matters 
concerning the chureb, and the others, trained in 
the narrow schoo] of counterpoint, or, what it really 
was, 1nusical gymnastics, had not yet learned the 
art of creating pure simple melody. But, when 
some sort of melody became absolutely indispen- 
sable in the music for the church, they were 
obliged to draw from other sources, and, not 
being very p®rticular in their choice, they did not 
hesitate to make use of profane melodies, or 
street-songs, which, at other places and in other 
days, were used, perhaps, as dance music. The 
wasses, created from such sources, retained as 
their titles, the first words of the songs from which 
they originated, whereby the most incongruous 
combinations occurred. Thus one mass was 
called ‘*The Jolly Men in Armor,” another ‘‘ The 
Red Nose,” or ‘‘Come Into the Gondola,” or still 
another (perhaps even a requiem) bore the sweet 
title, ‘‘ Kiss Me, Darling, Ere You Go.” 

At last the clergy became alarmed at these mon- 
strosities. and a council was beld at Trent in Sep- 
tember 1562,to carefully examine into the condition 
of things. Greatest blame was laid upon the re- 
gardless mixing of the holy with the worldly, and 
upon the too great negligence on the part of the 
composers in the treatwent of the text. It was 
not until the 22d sitting of this council that it 
was unanimously decided that the church music 
must be purified, that profane melodies, and all 
vulgarity and impurity, should be banished from 
the church, that this might be both in word and 
in truth a house of prayer; that ibe masses should 
be composed, not only in a grave and dignified 
style, but also rendered so simple that the words 
should be heard and understood. The problem 
was proposed to Palestrina, and he solved it with 
a success which was decisive, creating a revolu- 
tion, indeed, in church music matters, and thus 
he became the founder of Italian church music. 
Palestrina died poor, at Rome, in 1592. His works, 
comprising masses, motets, hymns, etc., were very 
numerous, but not half of them were published: 
the rest are scattered in the libraries of Europe. 
His ‘‘ Missa Pape Marcelli” is still heard with 
great admiration. 








THE CHICAGO HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 

HE Eastern antiquary would hardly hope for an 
jy historical sociely so far west, where the past is 
generally respected only as a worn-out garment, and the 
present is what most men are chiefly concerned about. 
But even £0 early as 1856 Chicago bad men old enough 
to forget corner-lots one evening. in each month, while 
they dropped into history, and organized ‘‘ The Chicago 
Historical Society.” These men foresaw that the true 
future would find profit and pleasure among mementoes 
of the past and the present. 

The Society early developed sufficient enthusiasm to 
buy alot and erect a handsome “‘fire-proof” building 
for its treasures and its meetings. But in the Great 
Fire of 1871, its 16,000 bound volumes, 1,300 maps, 
1,800 files of newspapers, nearly 5,000 MSS., and about 
5 000 unassorted articles were burned with the building. 
Mapy of the lost relics, by the kindvess of sister s scieties 
in various parts of the country, had been replaced, when 
the South-side fire of July, 1874, reduced them again to 
historical ashes. The Society’s heart of oak was well 
nigh consumed with them, but it rested for a season 
and sprouted anew, and by the fal: of 1877 bad grown 
into a new home on the original site, the corner of 
Ontario Street and Dearborn Averue, on the North- 
side of the city, among new churches and fine private 
heuses, It has now recovered something of its original 
permanency and value, with 3,000 bound volumes, 9,000 
unbound, ard a multitude of things quaint and scarce 
not reckoned by volumes. 

Its restored efficiency is largely creditable to the 
kindness of other societies, States and individuals. The 





Boston Public Library donates eight hundred volumes, 
Henry C. Van Schaack, of Manlius, N. Y., presents 
seventy-four volumes of much value, including the 
complete journals of the Continental Congress, the 
debates of Congress to 1838, tbe Pacific Railroad Sur- 
veys, and the history of New York in documents. The 
late Mrs. Elizabeth Atwater, of Buffalo, N. Y., but for- 
merly of Chicago, left to the society nearly six hundred 
volumes and bistorical pamphlets, with eight hundred 
medals and early American coios. The Essex Institute, 
of Salem, Mass., puts in a full set of its historical col- 
lections and one hundred volumes. The American 
Antiquarian Society, of Worcester, Mass., is kind to 
the Western ycuth to the extent of three hundred and 
fifty volumes. The American Colonization Society 
contributes its reports from 1818 down. Dr. David 
King, Dr. E M. Saow and others, of Rbode Island, 
give nearly one thousand volumes and pamphlets. The 
historical societies of Michigan, Minnesota, New Jersey, 
Vermont, Kansas, Wisconsin, Massachusetts, Connec- 
ticut and Pennsylvania, make liberal gifts of their 
savings. 

The only contribution from the Soutbern States is a 
single volume, and that was a forced contribution, hav- 
ing beep captured from a blockade-runner. It is called 
‘““The Palmetto Geography,” for use in Southern 
schools, and was printed by the kindness of a London 
publisher in 1864, But it is the gem of the archives, its 
author having written in the past tense, with the pen of 
prophecy, slightly gall dipped. He recounts the efforis 
of the N rth to ‘break up the poli ical organization of 
the Confederacy,” and adds, ‘* But by the c nstant, evi- 
dent, and acknowledged aid of the God of battles and 
King of nations, these efforts have all failed; and at a 
vast expense of suffering and blood, the people of the 
Southern States have fought their way to political inde- 
pendence, and the respect and amity of the great na- 
tions of the earth. May that God who has graciously 
blessed their efforts keep them in his most boly faith ard 
fear, and long secure to them the blessings of peace acd 
prosnerity!” In this some of the advantages of havirg 
books printed abroad are very apparent. The boys and 
girls of the Northwest don’t get any such information in 
their home-made geographies. But there is one reason 
why this revised political geography would not be ad- 
mitted into the schools of this city—it professes more 
reliance upon ‘‘the God of battles” than the Chicago 
School Board does. 

The Society gives special attention to Illinois, and 
thinks more of preserving for future generations the 
doings of the present than mousing in the past for 
what is already musty. It files the city papers, reports 
of schools and other departmerts, ev.n the illiteracy of 
the County Commissioners, as curiosities for the Chica- 
goans of 1979. Still, it prizes its volume of the first 
daily paper published in the State, *‘ The Daily Ch cage 
American,” No. 1 of Vol. 1, bearing date April 9, 1839, 
just forty years ago. It also holds all the numbers of 
“‘Tbe Chicago Magazine,” the first ever published here, 
and dated 1857, but which died witb the birth of No. 5, 
and foreto!d the fate of all subsequent magazines having 
their home here. 

Am ng the curiosities preserved from the party poli- 
tics of forty years ago, are some c’ pper discs struck in 
cancature by the old Whigs. One represents Jackson 
with his sword drawn above a money-chest, and saying, 
“I take the responsibility.” On its reverse, ‘* Millions 
for defense, but not one cent for tribute.” Ove quotes 
the words of Van Buren: ‘I follow in the footsteps of 
my illustrious predecessor,” accompanied by the image 
of av ass at full canter. The Jackson medal is io bur- 
lesque of greed for office. There is a hog running, 
bearing the motto, ‘‘ My third heat.” Over it, ‘‘ Perieh 
credit, perish commerce. My victory.” Beneath, ‘‘ Down 
with the bank, 1834.” On the reverse, an ass settling 
back, and labeied, ‘ Veto.” 

All denominations of Confederate notes, from $1 to 
$1,000, are saved against the day their author resumes. 
Nearly all countries are represented by specimens of 
their coins. A Ben Franklin penny is among our 
Colonial coins, stamped with thirteen riogs and ‘‘ Mind 
your own business.” There is also a Penosylvania 
land-movey note for ten shillings, ‘‘privted by B. 
Franklin,” and bearing the caution, ‘‘ To counterfeit is 
death.” There is a bronze copy of the gold medal 
presented to Mrs. Lincoln by 40,000 workingmen of 
France. There is a full set of the old ‘* Farmers’ 
Almanac,” which outlined the weather of its years with 
the same precision with which the Confederate geogra- 
pber recorded the ‘‘ political independence” of his 
‘‘country.” The Society has a sermon by Cotton 
Mather, Burnet’s ‘‘ History of the Reformation,” en- 
gravinogs of Rome in 1575, a Stockholm B ble of 1702, 
aod mapy other relics worthy of a visit, but too numer- 
ous t> name bere. J.C. A 

Cuicaao, April 5. 








—We take greater pains to persuade others that we 
are Lappy than jo endeavoring to think so ourselveg, — 
| Confucius, . 
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SERMON BY HENRY WARD BEKCHER. 








PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 

HELP us, our Father, to rise out of our doubt, out of dark- 
ness and out of dullness. Help us to call back all our thoughts 
that go wandering every whither, that, in this sucred hour, 
we may bave the consciousness of meeting thee; that we 
may warm ourselves in the atmosphere of thy love; that we 
may feel that we have come to the summer, and out of the 
winter, out of the winds and wut of the cbill. Grant, we pray 
thee, that we may this morning be brought into that great 
sphere where love rules and sways all things to its will, ard 
over- passes merit or capacity, doing exceeding abundantly 
more than we can ask or think—into that great kingdom of 
love where fault and failing are cleansed, and where imper- 
fection and ein are sunk down beneath the rising water, and 
bidden utterly, as in the depths of the sea. Grant us some 
interpretation of that Nature which rules far above the reach 
of our outward mind, and far beyond the research of these out- 
ward senses. Grant that we may have ministered to us, this 
morning, not merely faith that thou ar’, but a sense ot the 
grandeur of thy being—of the center and power of thine in- 
nermost life. Grant that we may know that thy band doth 
not bear the omnipotence of thy nature, but that thy beart 
does. Though. to us the administrations of time have been 
like a stormed sea rolling in the waves of confusion, casting 
up mire and dirt, yet grant that we may know that in the 
ages to come this conflict, and all that has failen out thereon 
and therein, shali seem to us different—tbat it shall seem to 
us part of a majestic plan that is unknown and unknowable 
to us. But when the eternal ages shall have rolled by, and 
the consummation shall have come, and thou shalt present us 
to thy Father and the whole church, and when tbe glory of 
thy work in time shall be known—way we have faith to be- 
lieve, and take comfort in believing that then there shall 
aswell through the universe the harmonies that bave come 
forth vut of this discord, and that all thy creatures, every- 
where, in the heaven above and in the earth beneath, and 
throughout the circuit of thy gov+rnment, shall rejoice 
together, and that the whole universe shal! sound ite glad- 
ness, which is thy praise. 

So make thyself known to us, if not in full and in the great 
sphere, yet according to the measure of ourtbought. Fill us. 
we beseech of thee, with a sense of our treasure in thee. 
Thou art our hope; thou art our strength; thou art our 
guide; thou art our deliverer; thou art our redeemer; thou 
art our brother; thou art ever with us; our God and Saviour 
thou art; and grant that we may be abie, this morning, to 
draw near to thee with a living and a Joving faith, to appro- 
priate thee, 10 make thee ours, as thou hast made us thine. 

How feeble is the rising up of our nature to thee! How 
faint we are! How soon we are discouraged! How imper- 
fect is our thought, even! And bow much more imperfect 
is it when it breaksforth intoaction! We are as deserts with- 
in; andif along the edge some plants do grow and blossom, 
yet what arid wastes there are in us! Have compassion 
upon us! O Lord, stoop down as clouds do, and water the 
parched and thirsty ground, and give us fruitfulness by thine 
administration, thou Husbandman. 

We pray that thou wilt grant that every struggling soul in 
thy presence, this morning, whatever may be its trouble, ite 
imperfection, or its unattained excelience, whatever may be 
its yearning and aspiration, wha'ever may be its discourage- 
ment, whatever may be the broken way over which its feet 
bave passed, whatever may be i's sense of sin and unworthi- 
ness and defilement; how deep soever it may seem to itself to 
be stained with evil—we pray that to every such one the art 
may be given to find its way out of itself, out of its own beal- 
ing, out of its own growing culture, into the presence of the 
all nursing and all-nourishing God. 

Reveal thyself, O Lord Jesus, as the friend of sinners; and 
grant that all may understand what is the mystery of the 
faith that works by love. So may tbey find themselves 
wrapped up in the Lord Jesus. So may tbey find themselves 
joined to him, he abiding in them, and they in him, that their 
life may be one of freedom and of bonor. 

Ani to thy name, Father, Son and Spirit, shall be praises 
evermore. Amen. 


SERMON. 
THE ETERNAL LOVE.” 

“Having loved bis own which were in the world, be joved 

them unto the end.”—JoHn xiii., 1. 
HAVE read in your heariog the humiliation of 
Christ—if it be so considered, as it must be from 
the bumen standp»int. I bave read how, after the con- 
ference with his disciples, aod after the supper, he 
girded bimself with a towel, and then took on himself 
the lowliest service that was known even to the sluve— 
the washing of bis master’s feet, and wiping them 
with a towel—declaring that he did this to signify what 
greatness was. And you will take notice of one re- 
markable passage that is here inclosed. The act itself 
18 introduced by a declaraticn that at that mom¢nt the 
Saviour came to a full consciousness of what he really 
was; tbat he knew in that hour that be came from God. 
There were bours in which this fact secms to have been 
obscured in bis miod, as did als» the fact that be was 
going again to God. Being subject to human condi- 
tions, he bad buman moods, both light and daik; and 
nothing is planer than tbat there were periods in which 
his mind flushed out toward the whole of past glory 
aod of anticipated glory, and that there were mocds in 
which he seemed to be sunken in ignorance, and even 
in despondency and despair. He was subject, as we 
are, to incarceration and limitation of faculty and con- 
ception. But this was an hour of disclosure; and just 
before he was to go through his passion he seems to 
have had the heavens opened to him again. There 
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seems to have been brought back to his memory his 
whole original condition. God seems to have opened 
before him his return again from earth at a time when 
be must have been homesick for the heavenly land. 

It was in this hour, when he was conscious tbat he 
was God, that he taught his disciples that the true way 
of greatness was service one to another. It was not 
when he was disappointed, and when be was most sub- 
ject to men’s customs, and to the gradations which 
were established by human society. It was when there 
was an illapse from heaven, and when the whole reality 
of his being came pouring down upon bim—it was 
then that he taught his disciples the great doctrine of 
love. And this account is prefaced by the declaration, 
‘‘Having loved his own which were in the world, he 
loved them unto the end.” 

Put the Saviour upon the lowest plane that anybody 
pretecds to put him upon, say that he was a man of ex- 
traordinary genius, and that such a man, who had con- 
sorted with such a group of disciples as he bad consorted 
with for years, should bear this testimony, that having 
loved them, he loved them unto the end, would itself 
be a marvel. 

Or if, with some others, you hold that Jesus was the 
glowing representative of the Father, in no sense equal 
to the Father, but exalted in some mysterious way; 
that be had this office work put upon him; and that he 
represented to men the interior economy of the divine 
nature, even with tbat exaltation, still more marvelous 
is the faithfulness indicated by this declaration of love. 

But when you take the grourd which the Church has 
held through the ages, that Jesus was the express image 
of God, the brightness-of God, the very God, and that 
he represented hope assured because he bore in himself 
the real divine nature, then you have a meaning that 
transcends all expression. Having consorted with men 
in the flesh, he, in that hour in which the whole of his 
glory had come back to his consciousness, it is declared, 
hevii g loved his own, loved them unto the end. 

But who were these disciples? Of the twelve there 
were only three that seem to have had substance enough 
to cast a shadow upon history—Peter, James and John, 
they were the ones that were mentioned whenever Christ 
was to be accompanied anywhere. The others neither 
did anything memorable, nor said anything worthy of 
record; nor do we find any considerable trace in tradi- 
tion of what they said or did as servants of their Lord. 
They were upright, exeellent men; but they were not 
men of any such capacity or endowments as that they 
made their mark, as Peter, James and John did, or as 
did Paul, who was brought in from the outside after- 
ward. 

Not only was this disciple band made up of these 
common men, plain, homely, unaccomplished, and 
without any particular genius or power; but they were 
peasants, without refinement, without society manners, 
and without knowledge such as would rank them with 
the educated of their times. They were ordinary work- 
ing men, who earned their daily bread by the sweat of 
their brow. Probably there were a thousand just such 
men around about the rim of the sea. Probably there 
were ten thousand men who knew as much as they did, 
and were as refined and simple and honest as they were. 
They were dull, opaque, slow men. Dwelling with the 
Saviour, seeing him, and hearing bim, both before the 
multitude, by the way, when he talked with them, and 
in the house, did not seem to have penetrated their 
minds with a sense of his divine nature. They under- 
stood him, down to the hour of his death, and down to 
the time of his resurrection, only as did the chief priests, 
the Scribes and the Pharisees. If, perhaps, you except 
one or two of them, all through the preliminary period 
of his arrest and trial there were none of them that 
dared to stand within eye-shot. With the exception of 
one or two they ran away. And here stands one of the 
most melancholy records in the history of man—namely, 
that they all, at last, forsook him—and one of them, the 
boldest, vot until after he had denied him with most 
blasphemous affirmation. 

Such was the disciple band; and it was of these men 
that this sentence was uttered; and no shock of faith 
will ever overturn that declaration. It is declared of 
Jesus, whether as a man, or as great spiritual potentate, 
or as very God, as we believe, that in regard to these 
disciples, with whom he had consorted, and whom he 
knew through and through, having borne their weak- 
ness, baving felt the aggravation of their unlovely dis- 
positions, and having seen the blackness of the sin that 
was in them, he loved them still. 

But 1s it possible? Must we not give some construc- 
tion to this language? Can one love evil, sin, meanness, 
cruel ambitions, and supercedings? Is it possible for 
one to love sin if he be himself sinless and pure? No, 
he cannot; nor is it said that Christ did; but one that 
is sinless and pure can love a being that sins, that is 
faulty, that fails at every step; and I think that the 
great revelation which Christ made in this life was not 
immortality, though he brought that out into clarity 
from twilight; Ido not think that the great truths which 
stand connected with and woven into our system of 








theology were the things that were revealed by him: 
the one great central element of revelation in Jesus 
Christ consists in the deciaration and illustration that 
the divine nature, innermost and behind everything 
else, was love—not love for things lovely; not sym- 
pathy for those wbo have like wants with one’s self; 
not admiration for virtue and for purity and for capac- 
ity, but love for the degraded and unattractive, That 
revelation consists in the disclosure that it is the inward 
nature of Jehovah, Father, God, to love imperfect 
beings—not imperfection: to love sinful beings—not 
sin; to love weak, misguided, ignorant, rude, coarse, 
homely and hateful men, not on account of loving these 
qualities or being indifferent to them, but because it is 
tbe divine nature to develop men out of their weakness 
and low estate by loving them. 

Do you tay, ‘‘that is impossible?” Do you say that 
God is a God of law and conscience and equity, and 
that be is angry with the wicked every day, and that 
his wrath burns to the lowest hell? Take you that 
God: I shall take the God that is revealed in the Lord 
Jesus Christ, who teaches men tbat it is the divine 
nature to love being in its very lowest estate, and, by the 
stimulating power of that loving nature, to carry such 
being up past fault and failing, ard finally to ripen it. 
As the sun ripens sour things into sweet, and homely 
things into beauty, so God ripens all things into loveli- 
ness; and he loves men notwithstanding their lowness 


of condition. 
The most blessed thing about the disciples was that 


they were such a set of men as they were. They 
fairly averaged common life. If they had all been of 
the stature of Plato or Socrates; if they had all towered 
up like Bacon, or Shakespeare, or Leibnitz, or Newton, 
or any of the great savanis of past times, and had stood 
by, and Christ had loved them, we should have said: 
‘Yes, of course, there was a reason for his loving such 
ones; but we should have had very little chance.” He 
took them from the very bottom of society, from com- 
mon folks, and associated with them, by cay and by 
night, and knew and rebuked and corrected every con- 
ceivable fault that flows from untoward passions and 
appetites; and he stood at the close of his life, within a 
few days of the Cross, aod it is declared of him, that 
baving loved these men, he loved them unto the end. 
He was not like those men who fall in love, and then, 
when they get acquainted, fall out again as fast as they 
fell in. In the glamour of earthly love there 1s that 
which we bring to the objects loved. We dress them 
in our fancies; we magnify their good qualities, and 
they suppress their evil ones; it is dramatic on both 
sides; and it is ourselves that we love. We depict in 
fancy the objects loved, and then, when in the wear 
and tear of daily life, of selfishness, of petty pride and 
vanity, of ten thousand inopportune events, the illusion 
flies, and love ceases. The love element.in us has to be 
stimulated by positive excellence; but the capacity of 
loving in God is so vital that it does not need excellence 
to stimulate and develop it. It pours itself out by the 
fullness of its own nature, and it does not require, i1 
order to come into plenary exercise, to have the remu- 
neration of seeing things over against it which are 
worthy of love. 

Not that inthe divine nature there is not a love for 
beautiful and admirable qualities; God loves things be- 
cause they are lovely more than we can imagine; but he 
has the alternative quality of loving things that are not 
lovely. Inconceivable is the strength of that faculty 
and the development of it in the divine nature; and if 
any of you think this is impossible, I laugh you to 
scorn, Not possible? Why, the very first acquaint- 
anceship that is permitted to us in life is an ac- 
quaintancesbip with that kind of love—mother-love, or 
father-love—for surely that glowing enthusiasm of 
affection which transforms the whole life of the mother 
does not exist because there is such intrinsic excellence 
or beauty in the thing loved. It is not there yet. The 
child is a seed, with neither blossom nor fruit; and as 
years evolve the little imperfect thing every day marks 
the mistakes, the faults, the way wardness, the irritable- 
ness, the anger, the various shades of imperfection run- 
ning from animal grossness clear up to the finest form 
of selfishness; and does the mother love these things? 
She loves the child, and hates these things; and by love 
and fidelity she means to rub these things out, and to 
train the child, that she loves better than her own self, 
out of its failings. If there be pain in the form of 
counter-irritation, if there be rebuke, if there be any 
kind of discipline, if there be over-ruling disappoint- 
ment, if there be anything that pains the child, it is love 
that administers it for the saké of the child’s good, 
making it more beautiful, and bringing it into a place 
of larger joy than that which it would have if it were 
suffered to go unrestrained. 

The capacity of loving that which is not beautiful— 
do you tell me that you cannot conceive of it? You 
cannot conceive of anything else, if you had a father 
and mother that were worthy of those sacred names. 
When you go down to the foundation of things, and 
see the typical form which Christ presented of love— 





our Father—and when you look at fatherhood and 
motherhood as it exists in the household, you see that 
the divine nature has a capacity to love an imperfect, 
impure and helpless being, and, by education and long- 
suffering, kindness and patience, to bring it out of im- 
perfection and impurity and helplessness into the 
grandeur of a settled state of manhood. Let no man 
tell me that this conception of God is mystical, and not 
to be reached by ordinary intelligence. It is simply 
bringing the fact which is more important than any 
other in our experience to bear upon the interior nature 
of God, our Father in heaven, who, having loved his 
own—a poor, miserable set-—and become thoroughly 
acquainted with them, and having felt the rub and 
attrition of all their faults, loved on, loved them more 
at the end than at the beginning, loved them unto the 
end. 

In view of this, I remark, that Christ brought every- 
thing to his friends, and received very little stimulus 
and nourishment from them. It was not their loveli- 
ness that won him: it was his capacity to love that was 
the cause of his attachment to them. A dull nerve 
needs to be waked up by intrinsic and apparent beauty ; 
but the keen, ready nerve flashes forth by its vital power 
that which it bears in itself. 

The secret of love in the divine nature, as represented 
by the Lord Jesus Christ, is not that it is the effect of 
external causes operating upon God: it is that his in- 
ternal being operates upon others. And, Oh, what a 
hope and a comfort it awakens in every man who is 
conscious of the utter poverty of his nature, and of the 
unsymmetrical condition of his whole life, that God 
does not love us on the condition that we are perfect! 
What a satisfaction it is to reflect that we have a God 
who has the power of loving though we be imperfect, 
though we be sinful, yea, though we be guilty in our 
own sight, though we be hateful according to our own 
interpretation! How consoling it is to know that the 
divine nature is one that can love us even whether we 
repent or not—that God is not one who says to us, ‘‘I 
will love you if you will repent,” but is one who loves 
us until we repent, and that we may repent! 

Can pure beings, then, be supposed to be in sympathy 
with the evil and the imperfect? How can we suppose 
that those who follow in the glorious footsteps of the 
loving God are other than he is? How can it be that 
the whole ransomed universe in the spheres above have 
strong drawings of heart toward those that are lingering 
on these plains? When the prophet touched the eyes 
of the servant of old, he beheld the air filled with horse- 
men and chariots, and said, ‘‘ More are they that are for 
us than they that are against us;” and if we should have 
our eyes cleansed, and should look upon the whole of 
the sentient existences that swarm the courts above, I 
that we should find that the tide of the hearts there was 
setting toward us on earth. The communion of the 
saints is not simply that they know that we are: it isa 
heart-drawing sympathy, a longing for us. The spirit 
and the bride say to every yearning creature on earth, 
“Come.” It isthe arms of open invitation. It is the 
language of caress. It is the language of love. 

If this be so, Christians ought to love one another ac- 
cording to the divine direction. And what is that? 
Even as Christ bas loved them, so they are to love ene 
another. Christians ought to love Christians, not only, 
but they ought to love all beings—and that, not in pro- 
portion to their excellence, but in proportion to the 
strength of the loving power that is in those that love. 
If the ground and reason of sympathy and affection 
toward men is their excellence, that may be natural to 
human nature, but it is not divine. We are to love one 
another as Christ loved us; and how did he love us? 
How does he love us? How does he love you? Does 
he not know how selfish you are, how unfruitful you 
are, how sordid you are, how you are tempested at 
times by passion, how gross and carnal you are, how 
full you are of mixed evil, and how empty of transcend- 
ent good? Is there one of you that can stand up before 
the searching eye of God and not be conscious that the 
whole instrument of your being is full of discord? And 
yet Christ loves you, and says to you, ‘‘ Love one 
another as I have loved you.” Do not love according 
to the measure of each other’s excellence. Love men 
that they may grow excellent. Lifted from under the 
power of selfishness into the high and pure atmosphere 
of the life of Christ, this is the feeling that ought to 
fill you toward all the members of the church—and 
especially because you have come into covenant rela- 
tions to them. 

‘ It is not simply those that are saints, it is not simply 
those of a bright face, a sweet lip, and a fiowing 
tongue, and a beautiful disposition, that you are to 
love: it is all—the dull, the sluggish, the coarse, the im- 
pure, those of mixed natures. Somebody must love 
these. Woe be to that heart in this life who has nobody 
to love it. God’s way of converting men is by loving 
them, and teaching somebody else to love them. If 
your father and mother are dead; if your wife is gone; if 
you have no children surrounding you; if you are a 
lone man in a cold community, with nobody to look 
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after you and sympathize with you, you are like a 
heath in winter, that is frozen, and will continue to be 
frozen, until there is warmth enough in the sun to thaw 
it out. 

That part of human nature which represents dis- 
interested love measures the degree in which Christ 1s 
yet present in this world. Christ is not found in the- 
ology; he is not found in the intellect; he is not found 
in genius: he is found in the capacity of human hearts 
to love other hearts for the sake of lifting them out of 
their low estate, and exalting them into the condition of 
sons of God. Such is the measure of the presence 
of the power of God with us, This is also the love that 
ought to exist between ministers and ministers. They 
are not to love simply those that are the best, that are 
the most judicious, that are the least faulty. God loves 
not only according to the measure of his strength, but 
likewise according to the measure of the need of the 
ones loved; and, methinks, the more they need the more 
he loves them. 

The sun shines without digcrimination—and you re- 
collect that that is the type which is given to us of the 
nature of God. ‘‘ He maketh the sun to rise on the evil 
and on the good, and sendeth rain on the just and on 
the unjust.” We are to be perfect as God is, or after 
the manner of the perfection that is in him. That is 
tbe injunction which is laid upon us. . 

Now, to-morrow, or in a day or two, April comes; 
and when the sun shines over the meadows they will 
know it. Wesball not have to put up any sign to re- 
mind them of it. And when the sun shines upon a 
meadow it does not pick out any particular thing, and 
call it to life. It dces not say to the daisies, or to the 
violets, “4 like you; come forth.” The sunjmakes no 
selections. It shines upon everything, whether it be 
homely or beautiful, upon things that are sleeping, and 
upon things that are awake. 

So it is with God. So it ought to be with ministers— 
and soitis not. So it ought to be with sects—and so it 
is not. So it ought to be with the Christians in any 
church and congregation—and so it is not. 

Do not tell me that the great danger of the world is 
that we are breaking up the old foundations and going 
away from orthodoxy. The great want of Christianity 
to-day is God’s heart, the regnant power of divine love. 
All the ordinances, all the systems, all the books, and 
all the preaching in the world are no substitute for this. 
There is but one thing that can heal men and save them; 
and that is the love of God reflected from the hearts of 
his creatures. That is the great want of our age every- 
where. We are not willing to sacrifice ourselves for 
our fellowmen as Christ sacrificed himself for us. We 
are not willing to go down and wash men’s feet. We 
are not willing to take the lowest places and the lowest 
functions—and that too, not for a form, but for love. 
We are not willing to pour our whole life out for others, 
and from beginning to end love them for their good at 
the expense of our own selves. And yet, that is the 
true orthodoxy. 

No man has entered into the kingdom of heaven who 
has not begun to be surrounded with this atmosphere. 
You are not in the kingdom of God because you have 
commerced a process of self-culture. Self-culture is 
often only another name for selfishness. Men may be 
self-cultured and yet be cold as ice. Men may be self- 
cultured and still be like plants that grow in a cellar, 
very long, very white, and very brittle. A man has not 
entered into the kingdom of God who merely bas con- 
science, and in his dealings with men means equity and 
justice. Conscience ought not to be neglected; but it 
is not the churacteristic mark of the true love of God. 
Nor are men in the kingdom of God simply on account 
of tueir activity, nor even on account of their faith. 
Men may beve al) these things, and yet it may be said of 
them, ‘‘ Tbey are far from the kingdom of heaven.” 

“Though I speak with the tongues of men and of angels, 
and have not charity, I am become as sounding brass, ora 
tinkling cymbal. And though I have the gift of prophecy, 
and understand all mysteries, and all knowledge; and though 
I have all faith, so that I could remove mountains, and have 
not charity, [am nothing [Zero.)” 

Let me ask you to think, a moment, of the impossibil- 
ities of love—I mean as they seem to men. Christ com- 
mands that we should love not commercially. ‘‘If ye 
love those that love you, what thank have ye?” To 
love back again just because you are loved 1s not loving 
from the right motive. The way is not to make love a 


reciprocal thing. The heart is a golden market; and | 


there is no commodity that can be exchanged which is 
comparable with love. No silver or gold or precious 
stone is like that regnant quality. This is not « thing 
that men, like merchants, are to barter, saying, ‘‘ You 
love me so much and I will love you so much; but if 
you do not love me so much I will not love you so 
much.” That is not divine. It is trafficking. It de- 
generates. 

Paul touched the secret in this regard when he suid 
that he would gladly spend and he spent, though the 
more he loved, the less he was loved, That which 
makes God God, is the power of loying when not loved, 





If we love those that love us, what reward have we? 
If we love those that are lovely we have not fulfilled 
the command of Christ. We shall love what is lovely, 
of course; we cannot help ourselves; but thatis nothing 
remarkable—certainly it is not Christianity. We must 
learn how to love those that are not lovely, that are 
positively hideous—and that, too, in our own sight. 

Let me read a few sentences: 

“TI say unto you, love your enemies!”’ 


Now, there is nothing in the world that gives you 
such a sense of justice broken as the sense of conscious- 
ness that you are maltreated bya fellowman. Con- 
science in you never has such a throb and such a fine 
edge of discrimination, as when your rights are violated 
in your person; and Christ says, ‘‘ When that which 
every one must see is the violation of the whole law 
of kindness is inflicted upon you by another, when the 
whole enginery of that other’s being is used to push you 
to the wall, then love him”—not his conduct, but him. 
More than that: 

“ Bless them that curse you.” 

Lift yourself so far above navure, and the ordinary 
career of human passions, that you shall be undisturbed 
by the pursuit of their enmity, and maintain a heart so 
full of sympathy and kindness as that you shail pcur 
blessings on them—and that, not for the sake of seem- 
ing to do it, not as a pretty little piece of policy to be 
proclaimed: in your very soul, love them and bless 
them. 

“Do good to them that hate you [to them that are to you as 
a@ serpent’s mouth.) Pray for them which despitefully use 
you and persecute you.”’ 

What is the attitude of a man’s soul under such cir- 
cumstances? Can you corceive of anything against 
which nature rebels more than against a hissing, ven- 
omous, persecuting, mean, spiteful opposition? And 
can you conceive of anything that is more sublime than 
for one to have £0 risen into the spirit of Christ as that he 
can stand white-faced, and serene, and mild, and pour 
back love for cursing, kindness for hatred, safety for 
peril, goodness for evil. 

Now, you think you are converted; but conversion 
is a relative term. I found, when I went up to 
Peekskill last week, that my lawn was converted 
half an inch deep; below that it was frozen. I suppose 
that this week, if I were to go there, I should find that 
it was converted one or two inches deep. There are 
many Christians who are converted about balf an inch 
deep: but lower than that is winter. No man is truly 
converted until he is converted clear down to the bot- 
tom of his heart; until he has cast out the malign 
element, and the beginnings of the the divine element 
are established in his heart. Then, and on that account, 
he may say, ‘‘I have evidence that I am Christ’s.” It 
is not because you felt so horribly convicted of sin that 
you have evidence that you are Christ’s; it is not 
because there came to you the feeling of safety and of 
glad glory; it is not because you dreamed of heaven, 
and secing choirs of angels—it is not that utall. “If 
apy man have not the spirit of Christ he is none of his;” 
and your growth in grace, your relation to God, is to be 
gauged by the capacity which you have of loving, not 
only those that are unlovely, but those that are positively 
hateful. 

But do you say, ‘‘ This is very hard?” It is the yoke 
you must bear. It is what is meant by taking up the 
cross and following Christ. No man can come into the 
kingdom of God who does not deny himself, and take 
up his cross, and follow that Christ who having loved 
his own, loved them unto the end. 

The full assurance of this love of God to us, I remark 
once more, it is the most powerful of all motives, 
inasmuch as it meets all the grounds of that discourage- 
ment which comes from a consciousness of sin. If no 
one can be happy until he is conscious of being without 
sin, then only the blind and unknowing can ever be 
happy. There is not one of us who looks at the flow of 
his daily life, at the motives that actuate him, or at the 
occasional outbursts of evil that is in him, that dare go 
to God and say, ‘‘ Because I have attained, bless me.” 
Probably there is not one Christian in my presence who 
has not time and again almost been afraid to go and 
pray, on account of a sense of unworthinesss, a con- 
sciousness of ili-desert, that has settled down hke a 
cloud on his soul, and hid Christ from his viow, as 
Christ will be hidden from the view of every one who 
has the idea that his acceptance is dependant on his 
perfectness; but if you think that God is a god of heal- 
ing and nursing love, and that he loves most those that 
most need that kind of love, then there is no 
condition in which you cannot go to Christ in prayer 
and trust him. You do not need to feel that you have 
cleared yourself of all evil before you goto him, You 
may feel the whole consciousness of your sinful state— 
and no one needs Christ so much as you. There may be 
riot throughout the realm of pride—and no one needs 
Christ so much. There may be fantastic frivolity 
running through the whole sphereof vanity—and no 
one needs Ubrist so much, There may be lurid passion 





ard appetite—and no man needs Christ so much. No 
person needs Christ so much as one who has a demon 
that should be exorcised from him. And because you 
are evil, you may go to Christ, and hold up your hands, 
and say, ‘‘ Lord, have mercy, and help me.” You may 
go to him as one who was conscious of sickness would 
approach his physician. Do I go to my physician 
saying, ‘‘ My head is clear, my heart is sound, my lungs 
are all right, I sleep like a log and I wake like a lark: 
what will you do for me, doctor!” Do I goto him 
when Iam well? No, it is when any of the great wheels 
refuse to perform their duty, or grind or creak in the 
machine, that I go tohim. I goto him because I am 
sick. And the language of Christ, when he was re- 
proached for sitting with publicans and sinners, was, 
‘*They that be whole need nota physician. I am not 
come to call the righteous, but sinners, to repentance.” 
And if there be those that are timid, that have been 
misdirected, and are imperfect, they can go to God in 
prayer, trusting in his mercy, as they cannot who feel 
that they are not permitted to approach him until they 
have testimony tbat they are relatively good. If any 
of you have that feeling, lay it aside. You have a 
Saviour that loves you in your sins, in your weakness 
and in your imperfections. He knows you better than 
you know yourself; He knows you all through; and yet 
he loves you. ‘‘We have a high-priest that can be touched 
with the feeling of our infirmities; but was tempted 
in all points like as we are, yet without sin. Let us 
therefore come boldly to the throne of grace, that we 
may obtain mercy, and find grace to help in the time of 
need.” So says the gospel. There is the doctrine. 

I ask all that are standing in a vague sympathy with 
the general course of church life and instruction, but 
who take no forward steps, and in no way enter into an 
avowed Christian career; I ask educated men, men of 
reflection, men of taste, men well bred in business 
affairs of life, who yet have an unsatisfied yearning and 
hunger; I ask men who look upon religion as a mystery 
aud who feel an occasional or a steady drawing toward 
religious life, but who yet, for one reason or another, 
stand aloof from it—I ask you, is it not this God that is 
made manifest in the Lord Jesus Christ (the great 
heavenly Heart that, behind nature, and far beyond the 
investigation of our senses, throbs and sends out vital 
force, giving that he may nourish, and giving not alore 
to those that have but to those that have not) a God that 
you can serve? You yourselves are the children of such 
a God. From your father and your mother you re- 
ceived a bountiful measure of love; they bestowed upon 
you a service which you can never requite; they poured 
their life up n you to make you what you are; but they 
were merely drops that fell from God himself; and the 
great Heart of the universe loves you, and sympathizes 
with you, and longs for you, and draws you. Can you 
ask for a service that is nobler than loving and obeying 
such an one, who put no unreasonable burden upon you, 
who makes no terms that are contrary to nature, who 
simply asks you to live according to the law of your 
being and to come into sympathy and harmony with 
yourselves, and demands that you shall obey the same 
laws that he obeys rejoicingly ? 

Go to the New Testament; take Christ as the inter- 
preter of the divine nature; see what is the realm which 
he unfolds, as well as the example which he sets; and 
ask yourselves, ‘‘Is it right and honorable for me to 
live in disobedience and open neglect of such a God as 
that?” I press it home, not simply upon your conscience, 
but upon your honor, you have no right to dishonor 
yourselves. You have no right to be ungrateful for the 
innumerable blessings that you have received. By 
every consideration of reason, by every principle upon 
which men regulate their intercourse with each other, 
by everythiog which seems estimable and noble between 
giver avd receiver, by every side of experience that is 
redeeming men from the lower to the higher, you are 
bound to be servants of God, sons of God, children of 
Christ; and you have no business to follow Christ 
secretly for fear of the Jews. You have noright to 
traffic with him, and say, ‘‘I will follow you for 
awhile, secretly, and if I find that I cap get along, I 
will do it openly.” You have no right to make spy such 
terms. Love is the freest and most untrafficking of all 
things. It pours itself out as freely as the sunlight on 
you; and your love in return ought to be of the same 
kind, and in meaaure according to the power that is in 
you. And by the hope of life eternal, by every thought 
of justice and of honor and of truth, by every memory 
of God’s goodness to you throughout the length of your 
whole life, I pray you, open your eyes and see your 
God, open your heart and receive your God, and so 
order your life that henceforth it may be evolved in 
the service of that blessed and only Potentate. 








—Neither days nor lives can be made holy by doing 
nothing in them. The best prayer at the beginning of 
a day is, that we may not lose its moments; and the 
best grace before meat is, the consciousness that we 
have justly earned our dinner,—[{Ruskin, 
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The Sunday-School. 


QUEEN ESTHER. 
April 10.—Estber iv., 10-17. 

“Commit thy way unto the Lord; trust also in him and he 
shall bring it to pass.""—Psalm xxxvii., 5. 

HE charm of the story of Esther lies in the fact 

that it portrays the heroism of a woman, who 
broke over the conventional rules of society, at the 
hazard of reputation and life, to save her nation, per- 
forming with womanly courage an act which, doubt- 
less, the court society at the time pronounced most 
unwomanly. 

At the time of this story the throne was occupied by 
Xerxes, surnamed the Great, rather from the grandeur 
of his domain than from any greatness of character. 
He was a self-willed, capricious, passionate, sensual 
desp>t.* After returnirg from his disastrous expedition 
to Greece, be surrendered his government to his miois- 
ters, and bimself to druuken orgies, which 'asted con- 
tinuously for weeks. At one such feast be commanded 
the presence of his queen, Vasbti. In Persia the vir- 
tuous wife rarely, if ever, unveiled ber face to the view 
of any but her husband’s most confidential friends. To 
demand that she should do go before this drunken court 
was an insult, and Vashti, with becoming dignity, re- 
fused. The angered monarch sent out an edict, which 
enacted the implicit obed:ence of all the females in the 
mo: archy to the will of their husbands, and then made 
a general levy of beautiful damsels, from whom he 
might select a new queen. Josephus teils us that this 
was a contrivance of his cour‘iers, anxious to erase the 
image of Vashti from the capricious monarch’s mind. 
Hadassab, or Esther, the cousin-german of Mordecai, 
pleased the king, and was put in possession of the 
royal apartments, her birth still remaining a secret. 
Amoug the rival candidates for the royal favor were 
Mordecai and Haman. Haman soon outstripped all 
competitors in the race of advancement, and was made 
Grand Vizier. Angered at tbe refusal of his riva) to 
pay reverence to him, he determined to take his re- 
venge on the whole Jewish people. He represented 
them to the king as a dangerous and turbulent race, and 
promised to ob‘ain immease wealth, 10,000 talents of 
silver—$10,000,000—no doubt, from the confiscation of 
their property to the royal treasury. On these repre- 
sentations he obtained an edict for the general massacre 
of the Hcbiew people thr ughout all the provinces of 
the empire. The Jews were in the deepest dismay; 
those in Susa looked to Mordecai as their only hope, 
and he to Esther. But it was death, even for the 
queen, to intrude upon the royal presence unsummoned, 
unless the king should extend his golden scepter in sign 
of pardon. Esther yielded to the counsel of her kins- 
maa, and having sought tbe favor of God by a fast of 
three days, she appearei before the royal presence; the 
golden scepter was extended toward her; whatever gift 
she should demand was conced.d by the captivated 
monarcb. The cautious Esther merely invited the 
king, and Haman; his minister, to a banquet. At 
the banquet the king, enraptured witb his entertainment, 
offered uis queea whatever boon she might desire, even 
to balf of his kingdom. Her request for the deliverance 
of her people revealed to the king the character and 
designs of his minister; the king commanded Haman’s 
instant execu ion, and he was harged on the gallows 
which he bad raised for Mordecai, while the Jew was 
raised to the vacant vizieral'y; and messengers were 
dispatched on all sides throughout the realm, horseback, 
on mules, on camels, acd on dromedaries, permitting 
the Jews to stand on .he defensive against their enemies. 
So complete was the v ctory that the whole nation be- 
came objects of respect, and many of other extraction 
embraced their religion. The m mory of this extraor- 
divary eveat has been ever since celebrated by the 
Jews in the feast of Purim. 

The critical vour io this story, when Esther approaches 
the king, is the one chosen by the committee for the 
consideration of the Suuday-schools. It suggests the 
following : 

THOUGHTS FOR THE CLASS. 

1, Esther's danger. She was not only called to break 
over all the couventional rules of the court ard its so- 
ciety, but to risk her life, and to put it apparently at 
the hazard of a mst self-wilkd and capricious king; 
who cared less for the life of a buman beivg than an 
American woud for the life of a mouse; who would 
order a queen put to death witb far Jess compunction or 
hesitation than an American gentleman would feel in 
ordering the death of any pet arimal that had become 
obnoxious. 

2. Esther's duty. It was fixed for her by the provi- 
dence of God, which had placed her in a position 
where her iuterference might be the means of saving 
her people. No angel calied her; no vision revealed 





* For the reasons for believing that Xerxes and Abasuerus 
are the same, see Abbott's * Religious Dictionary.” ihe two 
words sé-m‘to be different forms of the same name, one 
being Greek, the other Persian, 








her duty to her; God kept silence. She was called, as 
we are called to-day, by her opportunity. Opportunities 
make duties. 

3. Hether’s faith. Her trust was not in ber beauty; 
but in her skill and address. These she used., She put 
on her royal apparel (ch. v., 1), ¢. ¢., dressed herself at 
her best. When the king smiled upon her she did not 
at once prefer ber request, but invited him to a banquet. 
She did not finally offer her intercession for her nation 
till she had secured the king’s favor by feasting him. 
But, though she used all her woman’s aris, her trust 
was in prayer—her own and her maidens (vers. 16, 17). 

4. Woman's Sphere. Itis her sphere to do whatever 
she bas the ability to do that will serve God and her 
fellow-creatures, and whatever the providence of God 
gives her opportunity todo. And no one but God by 
his providence and the limitations which he puts on her 
own nature, has a right to limit her sphere. 

5. God’s work and God’s instrument, We are each to 
run the race set before us. How many try to shirk 
their own race, and imagine how well they could and 
would run the race that has been set before some one 
else. But God adapts his instruments to bis work; gives 
eloquence to Moses (Exod. iv., 10-12), and courage to 
Esther. It is always safe for us to run the race which 
God sets before us; time ard experience will 
show better than our own imaginings, what are our 
capacities. If a duty too arduous, or a path too danger- 
ous lies before you, ask yourself this question: ‘‘ Who 
knoweth whether thou art come to the kingdom for 
such a time as this?” 

6. The Gospel in Esther. The deliverance of the na- 
tion iJlustrates if it does not typify the grander deliver- 
ance of a race; lying under sentence of death, but a 
sentence justly deserved; ransomed by a Deliverer, who 
does not merely bazard, but actually sacrifices his life for 
his people; delivered, not from a capricious despot, who 
has carelessly and ignorantly decreed its destruction, 
but from its own self-destruction. 


Religions Tetvs. 


UniTep States. — Methodist Conferences.— The New 
York Conference held its eighty-ninth session last week 
at Newburg, the presiding Bi hop being the Rev. Stephen 
M. Merrill, D.D. There were present 1388 members. ‘he 
report of the Rev. M. D’C. Crawford, Presiding Elder of the 
New York District, represented his District as prosperous, 
spiritually and financially. There had been a larger num- 
ber of revivals than usual, and converts had been more 
fully gathereiin. The indebtedness on the church property 
was enormous, amounting to as much as $300,000, instead of 
$200,000, as stated in the book, and representing one sixth 
of the entire value of the church property in the district. 
Benevolent contributions had not been so large. In re- 
porting from the Poughkeepsie District, Elder Sanford 
brought before the Conference the subject of the proposed 
taxation of church property, and urged serious considera- 
tion of the question of revaluation. In the matter of cer- 
tain charges against the Rev. J. K. Wardle, of Middle- 
town, for alleged misrepresentation of his church debt, it 
was determined to refer the matier to a committee rather 
than have an open trial. The committee appointed to 
select a trial committee consisted of Drs. Foss and Osborn 











‘and the Rev. W. C. Smith, who reported at a sub- 


sequent session that the charges had been withdrawn. 
Three years ago, when Dr. Wardle went to Middle- 
town, the debt cn the church was $28,000; balf of it has 
since been paid and the other half subscribed.——The 
New York East Conference began its session also on the 
2nd, at New Haven, Bishop Gilbert Haven presiding. 
A communication was received from the recent Laymen’s 
Convention in Brooklyn in regard to the proposed exten- 
sion of the pastoral term beyond three years, and referred 
to a committee. Charges were preferred against Rev. 
Joseph H. Beale, of Wallingford, Ct., and a committee of 
fifteen was appointed by Bisbop Haven to try the case. 
The Rev. Charles Fletcher representing the New York East 
District, of which he is Presiding Elder, reported that the 
salaries of the preachers and the benevolent collections 
had suffered to some extent, ani that the conversions 
numbered 1,000. A new church edifice valued at 36,000 
had been erected on City Island. In the case of the Rev. 
Seneca Howland, of Islip, L. I., a committee of fifteen was 
chosen to bring Mr. Howland totrial. Elder Peck reported 
from the New York District that 1t comprised 10,000 mem- 
bers, 1,500 probationers, and 13,000 Sunday-school children. 
The district embraced a portion of New York City aud the 
northern part of Long Island, and included sixty-eight 
churches, Extensive revivals had prevailed. Less had 
been contributed for benevolent purposes and for salaries 
of the preachers than formerly. The Tompkins Avenue 
Church building, Brooklyn, had been sold under foreclosure 
of mortgage to Miss Oliver, a preacher, for $15,000. A 
new church had been built at Sea Clit? at a cost of $5,000. 
The salaries of the preachers ranged from #3350 to 
$3.000. On Friday evening the anniversary of the Church 
Extension Society was celebrated, with addresses by 
Chaplain McCabe, Rev. Isaac J. Lansing, of Meriden, Ct., 
and Rev. Dr. Leonard of Ohio. 


The Trial of the Rev T. De Witt Talmage, D.D., has been 
continued in Brooklyn during the past week. On Monday, 
more than half the session was occupied over a paper 


presented by Dr, Spear, protesting against a previous state- 





ment of Dr. Van Dyke, that if certain newspaper inter- 
views with Dr. Talmage were not admitted as evidence, he 
would, nevertheless, read them, and permit them to bias 
his mind. The paper was ultimately returned to Dr. Tal- 
mage’s counsel as being out of place. The principal wit- 
nesses of the week were Messrs. M. H. Bright and J. N. 
Hallock, the former, manag'ug editor of the ‘‘ Christian at 
Work,”’ and the latter its publisher, whose testimony relating 
to the manner of Dr. Talmage’s Ceparture from that paper, 
when sifted down, amounts substantially to this: That, du- 
ring 1875 and 1876, while negotiations for the purchase of the 
“Christian at Work’’ were pending with Mr. Remington, 
Mr. HaJlock had several interviews with Dr. Talmage, 
in the course of which Dr. Talmage proposed that Mr. 
Hallock and himself should get out a paper and call it 
“Christian Work,” duplicating the appearance of the 
“Christian at Work,” and send it toall the subscribers 
of the latter, »f whom Dr. Talmage had duplicate lists, with 
the expectation that they would be thus led to discon- 
tinue the *‘ Christian at Work’’ and take the new paper. 
This, Mr. Hallock declined to do, and went on with the 
negotiations. At another interview (Oct. 6, 1876) Mr. Hal- 
lock informed Dr. Talmage that he was just about com- 
pleting the negotiations, and would retain him as editor, 
with a salary of $2,000 per annum, and more if the profits 
warranted. Three days later (Oct. 9) Mr. Hallock states 
that he placed a blank contract to this effect in Dr. Tal- 
mage’s hands, which, however, Dr. Talmage did not sign, 
say ng that if it had been put before him two weeks 
earfer he would have signed it at once, and prom- 
ising an answer in the matter on the following day. The 
same night, after Mr. Bright had gone home, leaving 
the paper, as he supposed, complete and ready for publica- 
tion, Dr. Talmage wrote his valedictory, and substituted 
it for other matter in the paper, announcing at the same 
time bis future connection with the *‘ Advance.’’ With 
Mr. Hallock’s testimony the evidence in the first specifica- 
tion closed. Friday’s session of the tria! was devoted to 
the second and third specifications, namely, those relating 
to Dr. Talmage’s alleged misrepresentations of the finan- 
cial condition of his church, and to his alleged slanderous 
statements against Mr. Hathaway. The evidence on these 
points was largely of a personal character, and involved 
the unpleasant details of a controversy between Dr. Van 
Dyke and Dr. Talmage, in which Mr. Hathaway also took 
part. In his testimony Mr. Hathaway alleges, that not- 
withstanding it has been announced by Dr. Talmage, that 
pews are assigned without reference to money, the pews 
were priced in a diagram of the church, and that his own 
instructions, as agent for the trustees, were to receive all 
that was marked and as much more as he could get, but 
not to take less. 

As it now appears, the trial is likely to last for some 
weeks longer. Its proceedings are characterized by not 
less acerbity and unseemly displays of temper on the part 
of the counsel than at first; while the audience, presuma- 
bly largely made up of Dr. Talmage’s congregation, con- 
tinues to violate the proprieties by demonstrations of 
approval or dissent. 


The New York and Brooklyn Association of Congrega- 
tional ministers held its semi-annual session, Wednesday, 
April 2, in the East Congregational Church, Brooklyn. 
Resolutions were adopted in memory of the late Rev. Samuel 
Bayliss, one of the oldest members of the association; the 
names of the Rev. Messrs. Hamman and Kirkland were 
offered for membership and accepted; and Messrs. Arthur 
Chester and Cornelius W. Morrow were examined as can- 
didates for a license to preach, satisfactorily to the asso 
ciation. The pri:cipal matter of business before the 
meeting was the revision of the constitution. This was 
modified, in accordance with the report of a committee, 
which had been considered at a previous meeting, so that, 
hereafter, the Association may include not only ministers, 
but any Congregational Church situated within the bounds 
of the body, who shall, by the adoption of a resolution, 
express a desire to become connected with it, and shall 
present a doctrinal confession in substantial agreement 
with Evangelical faith. This action brings the Associa- 
tion into more direct conformity to the form of organiza- 
tion maintained by the State Association, and by most of 
the other local associations in the State. The article on 
loss of membership, which previeusly provided for exclu- 
sion of unworthy members, was made also to provide that, 
‘should any church, connected with this body, bring re- 
proach upon it by scandalous and unchristian cc nduet, 
persistent neglect in guarding the purity of its own mem- 
bers, or serious departure from that doctrinal basis upon 
which it was admitted to membership, the Association re- 
serves the right of fraternal inquiry, and, if the cause of 
reproach be not removed, of disassociation from that 
church.” 

In the afternoon a paper was read by the Rev. Henry 
Ward Beecher, on ‘‘ Man’s Power with God.’’ Mr. Beech- 
er’s paper centered on the fact that prayer stood in the 
New Testament upon graded platforms; that the phase of 
prayer in which we presented our ordinary bodily wants 
was rather a recognition than a supplication of the 
Father, who knoweth what things ye have need of; 
that there was another and a higher plane, in which not 
physical things are wanted, but spiritual, and that Christ 
taught that on that plane prayer admitted not only of 
vehemence; but even of importunity—‘‘ the kingdom of 
heaven suffereth violence, and the violent take it by 
force.” Whether prayer was answered subjectively 
in the state of mind in which it is produced; or affir- 
matively, by the special direction of the divine will— 
in either case there were spiritual mercies, which only 
come to those who are in a very high state of exalta- 
tion. That a still higher state was clearly taught in 
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Matthew xvii. and Mark ix., both giving the account 
of the eoming down from the Transfiguration, and the 
cas‘ing out of the devil from the man’s son—that the 
whole of those two narratives pivots on the sadness of 
Christ, because the lives of the people were on so low a 
plane of unbelief that he could not do for them, and they 
could not do for themselves, what it lay within the sphere 
of the human mind to do; that there was a state of mind, 
which might be induced through fasting and prayer, which 
lifted man into the control of spiritual agencies and spir- 
itual beings, and, for aught that appears, even into the 
control of some material natural laws of the world. The 
paper gave rise to an hour of profoundly spiritual discus- 
sion. One deacon said he would willingly do the light 
ing and sweeping of the church, if he could have such a 
meeting as that once a week. 





Mr. Whiton’s Installation.—On Thursday, March 27, a 
council composed of the churches of the New Jersey 
Association assembled at the First Church in Newark, to 
consider the installation of Rev. James M. Whiton, Ph.D., 
as its pastor. The attendance was full, and President Porter 
of Yale was chosen Moderator. The papers were complete 
in every respect. The theological statement made by 
Mr. Whiton was of unusual interest, not only on account 
of the divergence of his views in some respects from those 
held by most of the council, but by his clearness and con- 
ciseness, and the perfect frankness of his expression. He 
disowned being a Universalist; but he held that the doc- 
trine of eternal conscious suffering was not taught by the 
Scripture, that it afforded reason to believe in a hope in 
another life for those to whom the Gospel had not been 
brought in this life, and that there was at least good 
reason to believe that for those who had deliber- 
ately rejected the Gospel in this life, the penalty was 
a literal deeth, a cessation of existence. Of the very 
large majority who voted to concur with tbe action of 
the church (29 to 3) and unite with it in the installation, 
probably no one agreed with the candidate in his views of 
truth, or would have voted to approve them, but did not 
think it wise or needful on that account to “ forbid the 
banns.” At the evening service President Noah Porter 
preached the sermon, Rev. J. R. Danforth, of Philadelphia, 
offered the installing prayer; Rev. A. H. Bradford, of 
Montana, gave the charge to the pastor; Rev. Geo. M. 
Boynton, of Newark, the right hand of fellowship, and 
Rev. D. Brown, the former pastor, the charge to the people. 





The Manhattan Association of Congregational ministers 
held its quarterly meeting on Tuesday, April Ist, in the 
Church of the Pilgrims, Brooklyn. The Rev. Messrs. T. C. 
Gerome, of Patchogue, S. M. Freeland, of the Tompkins 
avenue Congregational Church, Edwin Johnson, and M. J. 
Drennon, were received as members. The Rev. A. 8. 
Emmons, it was stated, had withdrawn his letter of appli- 
cation for membership. Some discussion took place upon 
the subject of pastoral aid, and it ws suggested by 
Dr. Budington that it would be weli to make a unity 
of the contributions of the Congregational Church 
for disabled ministers, and oo it through the Manhattan 
Association. Disabled Congregational ministers should 
have the moral suprort of all the churches of their creed. 
In conclusion, the speaker moved that the Secretary of the 
association be requested to send a request to each pastor 
of the Congregational Church soliciting a contribution as 
speedily as possible for disabled ministers. The motion 
was unanimously carried. Mr. Justin E. Abbott was ex- 
amined for a license to preach, to the satisfaction of the 
meeting. At the evening session the Rev. John A. Paine‘ 
of Tarrytown, delivered an address on ‘The Location of 
Mount Hermon.” 





Dr. Lorimer’s Farewell.—The Rev. Dr. Lorimer, of the 
Tremont Temple, Boston, insists on his resignation, and 
made it final in a communication to his people last Friday 
evening. Now that the horse has escaped, the church is 
trying fast to shut the stable door; but it is too late. The 
meeting referred to was a very tender and impressive one, 
and testitied in the strongest way to the affection and es- 
teem in which the Tremont Temple pastor is held. 1t will 
be no easy task to fill his place. Dr. Lorimer’s qualifica- 
tions for filling it were peculiar. One day last week the 
church in Chicago, whose call he bas declined to accept, 
telegraphed him as follows: ‘‘ You asked us, ‘Where is 
your faith ? and we believe you are coming ”—the refer- 
ence being to a text from which the Doctor had preached 
during his visit to Chicago. To this dispatch he returned 
the following answer: ‘‘According to your faith be it unto 
you.” 





A New Heresy Case.—The Rev. W. G. Bullock, of 
Oswego, N. Y., is to be tried for alleged heresy before the 
Northern New York Methodist Conference which meets in 
Lowville April 9. The charges relate to Mr. Bullock’s 
belief or disbelief in eternal punishment, and are based 
upon the following extract from a recent sermon which 
he preached upon Universalism : 

* Universalists believe that all punishment is remedial. I 
do not believe the theory is necessarily heretical. Neither in 
my judgement does it mitigate in the least tbe terrors of the 
law, or promise any immunity to the sinner. Following asa 
necessary corollary in this proposition is the doctrine which 
most specifically characteristic of the denomination, that of 
the tinal restoration of all souls to obedience and happiness.” 
Mr. Bullock is widely and favorably known in Central 
New York, and a large degree of interest is felt in his case. 


ENGLAND.—Auricular Confession.—The advocacy of 
auricular confession in connection with some special 
services held at the parish church of Botherhampton, in 
the diocese of Salisbury, has given rise to a correspondence 








between a lady parishioner, Mrs. Gundry, and the Bishop 
of the diocese. Mrs. Gundry complained that Mr. Towne, 
the rector, has circulated in the parish pamphlets, inviting 
young persons of both sexes to private ausicular confes- 
sion to the priest alone. In bis answer the Bishop says he 
“cannot agree in thinking that the ordinance of confession 
is in the Prayer-book confined to sick people, or that it is 
proper a third party should be present when it is used.” 
Mrs. Gundry expresses her dissatisfaction with the Bishop’s 
answer, and tells him that if the confessional be re. intro- 
duced into England, those who connive at it will be 
responsible for inflicting untold misery on our households 
and children’s children. 


GLEANINGS. 

—Last month a reputed witch was nailed up in ber hut and 
burned alive, by peasants in the province of Novgorod. 

—Fisk University, at Nashville, Tenn., has just received 
$50,000 from the Stone estate, through the Rev. W. H. Will- 
cox. 

—Four pastorates in the Massachusetts town of Waltham 
are now vacant: the Congregationalist, the Methodist, the 
Unitarian, and the Baptist. 

—The Newark Association was to have held, yesterday 
(April 8), an ali day session. with the Rev. G. M. Boynton, of 
Newark, for s udy and discussion. 

—The Methooist churches in the Boston District of the New 
England Conference carry an aggregate debt of $400,000, call- 
ing for $24,000 of interest money annually. Clear it away, 
brethren! 

—Mr. K. A. Burnell, the lay Evangelist, who has just re- 
turned from an $800 journey around the world, was in Boston 
last week, and was announced to speak on missions in that 
city and vicinity on Sunday. 

—The Chinese students at Easthampton have formed a 
home mission association for theirown country. Some are 
anxious to unite with the Payson church, but cannot while 
they continue government students. 

—The [emple of the Coming Lord,” is the title of a new 
cburch organization at Corsicana, Texas, by five Cumberland 
Presbyterian ministers, Messrs. T. M. Goodknight, W. A. 
Groves, R. B. Groves, R. J. Haynes, and J. R. Sims. 

—The Methodist ministers of Chicage, in their weekly 
meetings, have indulged in almost interminable debate over 
Dr. Kushnell’s moral influence theory of the Atonement, 
every man apparently stopping where he started. 

—Eighty miracles in seventy-two hours! This profession 
of miracles at Lourdes, on the 21st, 22d. and 23d of May, last 
year, Monsignor Gaume, Prothonotary Apostolic, considers a 
“solemn lesson to the world whose war-cry is‘ Death to the 
Clericals.’ 

—Reports from the various agencies of the American Bible 
Society in China, Japan, Brazil. Uruguay, Russia and Turkey, 
show some increase of Scripture circulation over the preced- 
ing year, this increase being especially large in Russia, Japan 
and China. 

—A confessional room was maintained by the late Dr. De 
Koven adjoining bis library, whither reserted coliege stu- 
dents in quest of ghostly consolation. He was buried in the 
garb of a priest, and “ commemorative celebrations’ have 
been offered for him. 

— The peculiarities of the canons of St. Paul's, London, in 
the matter of sermons, are said to be: Canon Gregory can read 
his sermons, but can’t write them; Canon Lightfoot can 
write his sermons, but can't read them; Cannon Liddon can 
do both, and Bisbop Cloughton (the army chaplain) can do 
neither. 

—Phillips Brooks preached a very sensible Fast Day sermon 
on Repentance. He could not see, he said, what good it 
would do for him to preach to the politicians, wno were not 
there to hear him, but if he could make the people who were 
there see what repentance was, it might be of some help to 
the country. 

—The Unitarian Church in Detroit is likely to lose a portion 
of the members who desire the organization of a Univ: raalist 
Church, with a positive leaning toward orthodox belief, save 
in the one matter of the duration of future punishment. 
Mr. Ryder, the Universalist clergyman of Chicago, will go 
there to aid the work. 

—St. Mark's Episcopal Church, Detroit, has given the stand- 
ing committee of the diocese notice of its dissolution and the 
disposal of its property. This is the church that recently 
joined the Reformed Episcopa! body; the standing commit- 
tee propose to resist by legal measures the retention of its 
property by the church. 

—A difficult Methodist point bas been gotten over in Boston 
by originatiug tbe People’s Courch, as it is called, a * mission 
cherch,” and thus allowing the pastor, the Rev. J. W. Hamil 
ton, to remain with it, after three years of service required 
bis rotation. The next best thing to having a strong rule is 
to know bow to break it. 

—The Bibie and Fruit Mission in this city, having received 
a gift of $9,000, has begun the erection of its proposed coffee- 
house in Twenty sixtn street, opposite Bellevue Hospital. 
The building is to be three stories high, with a French roof, 
and will contain large and small eating-rooms, a reading- 
room, a ball for public services, and lodging-rooms. 

—Tnhe M. E. Church of East Tawas, to wipe out their church 
debt, bave issued to solicitors, cards on which are 100 charac- 
ters, each representing ten cents, the contributor being au- 
thorized to punch out one character for each dime given. 
The solicitors efforts are to be rewarded by prizes, two being 
a lady's gold watch and Webster's Unabridged Dictionary. 

—The New England Methodists held a very bappy social 
reunion at Worcester, last week, in connection with the an- 
nual session of their Conference. The beautiful Grace 
Church was well filled in the afternoon, for greetings and 
speeches, and a general hand-shaking with Bisbop Simpson; 
and the supper which followed was a scene of very hearty 
enjoyment. 

—The important case of Rev. R. R. Meredith, now pastor of 
the Philiips Congregational Church, South Woston, has been 
taken in hand by the New England Methodist Conference at 
Worcester. Mr. Meredith, it will be remembered, left the 
Methodists for the Congregationalists without taking out his 
proper papers of dismissal, and the question now before the 
body to which he formerly belonged is what to do with his 
name. The problem has been intrusted to an able com- 
mitiee. 

~The Marpiogen miracles, according to which several 
chijdren in Rhenish Prussia were visited by the Virgin, have 
turned out to be grossimpostures. A tria! of the parties im- 





plicated has recently been held at Saarbruck, and, after 
examination of the prisoners and 170 witnesses, it was de- 
manded by the public prosecutor that the accused should be 
condemned to various terms of imprisonment, extending 
from one to three years. The cleverest of the three children, 
the reports state, ‘‘came out as a prodigious Har, steeped in 
wickedness and insolence beyond anything conceivable in a 
girl ten years of age.”’ 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


—Adams, Rev. A.C., has resigned an eleven years pastorate 
of the Congregational Church at Wethersfield, Mass. 

— Allen, Rev. Cyrus W., pastor of the Second Congregational 
Church at Hanover, Mass., seventy-two years old, bas re- 
signed from the ministry. 

—Bailey, Rev. Alvin F., of Indianapolis, Ind., accepts a call 
to the First Congregational Church at Barre. 

— Beecher, Rev. Henry Ward, urged family influence as the 
chief factor in the repression of the drinking customs of 
society, on Thursday last, at a Brooklyn mass meeting. 

—Carr, Rev. H. M., has resigned as Baptist pastor at Down- 
er’s Grove, Il. . 

—Chamberlain, Rev. L. T., of Norwich, preached the dedi- 
catory sermon of the fine edifice of the First Congregational 
Society at Meriden, Ct., just completed at a cost ot $170,000. 

—Orafts, Rev. W. F., pastor of Trinity Methodist Church, 
Chicago, reports thirty late additions by conversion. 

—Dale, Rev. R. W., bas recently conducted a special mission 
at Norwich. Referring to the servic: s, the Norfolk “ News” 
says: ‘Since Tuesday morning, Mr. Dale bas performed no 
light task, for he has delivered twelve discourses, morning 
and night, to those who profess the Christian faith. and also 
to those who may be termed ‘ outsiders.’ ” 

— Dorchester, Rev. Dr., has agreed to return to the State- 
street Methodist Church, Springfield. 

—Edmunds, Rev. Edward, pasior of the First Christian 
Church at Boston, Mass., has resigned. 

—Ellict, the late Rev. John, labored as a missionary of the 
American Board among the Seneca Indians, and studied 
theology at West Troy. 

—Everts, Dr. W. W., late of Chicago, has accepted the call 
to the Baptist Church of Bergen City, N. J., to be installed the 
first Sunday in May. 

—Finch, Rev. H. O., is called to Guilford, Ct. 

—Gardner, Rev. Dr. George W., of Boston, accepts a call to 
the Marblehead Baptist Church. 

-Hardy, M. F., of the senior class at Hartford geminary,. 
will supply the Whately Cor gregationalists for a year. 

Hubbard, Rev. Dr. 1. G., of Claremont. N. H., sixty years 
old, was obliged to dismiss his congregation Sunday week, 
and died while returning home ina sleigh, of heart disease. 

—James, the late Rev. Moorhouse, vicar of Bedford, Leigh, 
Manchester, was prosecuied at the Liverpool assizes, in the 
year 1850, for refusing to marry a couple orn the ground that 
the man had not been confirmed. The trial was regarded as 
of considerable importance, the prosecution being instituted 
by the Registrar General. The jury returned a verdict of 
guilty, and Mr. James was bound over in the sum of £100 to 
appear at the next assizes for judgment, if called upon. 

—Jewett, Dr. Charles, the veteran temperance reformer, 
died at Norwich, Conn., April 3, in bis seventy-second yeur 
He had been out of health. and in straightened circum- 
stances, for some time. 

—Levy. Rev. Dr., of Cincinnati, a converted Jew, is in St. 
Louis on a specia) mission to the Jews cf that city. He says 
the United Presbyterians are leading in mission work among 
the Jews. 

—Lockwood, Rer. John, of Brooklyn, has accepted a cali to 
the Westfield, Michigan, First Conyregational Church. 

—Lorimer, Dr. Geo. C., signalized his advent into Chicago 
last week by publicly declaring that, as he had ridden over 
the South Division, he had wept over its great needs. His 
first sermons there were very approvingly received. 

— Marsh, Rev. J. L., has resigned the pastorate of Ware Uni- 
tarian Church. 

Morris, D.D., Rev. E. D., of Lane Seminary, Pitsburgh, is 
preparing a paper in opposition to pre-millenarianism, to be 
presented to the next General Assembly. 

—Pentecost, the Evangelist, laboring in Chicago, bas again 
estranged the Christian women of that city, by openly con- 
demning the Author’s Carnival, in which several hundreds of 
them are earnestly engaged in aid of numerous charities. 

—Pierce, Rev. George R., late of Oneida, N. Y., bas accepted 
a call to the Baptist Church, of Evanston, IIl. 

— Porter, Rev. Henry D., missionary of the American Board 
to China, was married, April 2, at Beloit, Wls., to the daughter 
ot Dr. A. L. Chapin. President of Beloit College. 

—Sankey, Mr. Ira D., has recently been a guest of Mr. W. 
H. Greaves Bagshawe, of Ford Hall, Chapel-en-le Fritb, Eng- 
land. At the Sunday afternoon service in the parish church 
Mr. Sankey sang four of bis bymns to a crowded congrega- 
tion. A platform was erecved under the chancel arch. and an 
American organ placed on this structure for Mr. Sankey’s 
use, the church organ and the choir occupying the gallery. 
The Rev. George Hall, vicar and Rural Dean, was absent 
through indisposition, but the service was authorized and 
sanctioned by him. The senior curate, the Rey. Mr. Fink, 
preached on the occasion. 

—Scott. Rev. David A., died on the 2d inst. He was Presby- 
terian missionary to Persia, whence he only returned a fort- 
night since. 

—Seward, Rev. Augustus, nephew of the iate William H. 
Seward, has resigned the pastorate of the First Presbyterian 
Churcb of Middletown, N. Y.. after a service of twenty years. 

—sSisson, Rev. W., read a paper on “Church Enterprise” ; 
the Rev. Ira C. Billman, of Adrian, and the Rev. A. Crum, of 
Bay City, preached; and a history of the Universalist Church 
at Tecumseh, Mich., Was read by the Rev. H. L. Hayward, on 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of its organization. 

—Smith Rev. Moses, had his pastoral] relations with the First 
Congregational Church of Jackson, Mich., dissolved by coun- 
cil on the 26th ult. 

—sStone, Rev. Mr., of Brooklyn, has accepted the call of the 
Congresxational Church at Stanley, New Jersey. 

—Terhune, Rev. D., Newark, N. J., is expected to accepta 
call to the first church parish of Springfield. 

—Tilton, Rev. H. C., late an eminent member of the Wiscon- 
sin Methoiist Conference, is dead. 

—Upham, Dr.8, F., has preached bis farewell sermon at the 
Trinity Methodist Church, Detroit. 

—Vaugnan, Rev, Dr,, Master of the Temple, bas been in- 
stalled as Dean of Liandaff. 

~~ Willard, Rev, John, pastor of the Union Congregationa} 
Church at Marlboro, Mass., has resigned. 
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Science and Srt. 


THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 

The thankless labors of the ‘‘ exhibition committee” 
are once more over; the ‘‘ private view” came off with, 
if anything, more than the usual crush on Monday week, 
and now the fifty-fourth annual exhibition of the Na- 
tional Academy is in its second week. To the habitué of 
these exhibitions, the most important of their class in the 
country, it is apparent that in the present instance the 
hanging committee has been exceptionally conscientious, 
They have not yet attained the perfection of detail 
sbown in the French Salon, but the result of their efforts 
is a great improvement upon the arrangements of past 
years. Not only has a general harmony of effect been 
aimed at and measurably attained, but it has evidently 
been in the minds of the committee to distribute the 
favors of the “‘ line” with some degree of impartiality. 
Perhaps this is due in part to the independent attitude 
assumed by the scciety of young men whose second 
annual exhibition has just closed after a rather unsuc- 
cessful season. At all events, the obnoxious rule giving 
eight feet or “line space” to each Academician is left 
wholly out of sight, and favors are distributed with 
commendable intent of impartiality among outsiders. 

Landscapes, of course, largely preponderate in point 
of numbers. The places of honor are given to Messrs, 
Moran, McEntee and Inness, and whether they do or do 
not deserve this distinction it would hardly be possible 
to find, in the whole exhibition, three pictures more 
strongly in contrast. 

Mr. Moran's (No. 317) is entitled, ‘‘ Ponce de Leon in 
Florida, 1512." Broad aisles open through the trop- 
ical forest, cypresses and live oaks spreading their 
moss-draped branches over the rank undergrowth and 
tangled grass. In the central open space is a group of 
Spanish explorers in all the kravery of their sixteenth 
century accoutrements, their scarlet doublets and 
polished helmets glittering in contrast with the gloom 
of the surrounding woods, A cruel, bloodthirsty 
set they were in their day, but most of them 
found their graves in the forest at last. The picture 
is a large and striking one, but considering its motive it 
is not the highest landscape art. Mr. Moran’s talent 
naturally tends toward such subjects as the ‘‘ Grand 
Canyon,” acd the wonderful scenery of the West, with 
its vast spaces of clear atmosphere. In this wood in- 
terior there is somehow a sense of confinement differ- 
ent, probably, from that experienced by Ponce de Leon 
and his followers. Carefully as this gorgeous tropic 
forest is painted, it lacks the element of mystery that is 
associated with all our ideas of early Spanish explora- 
tion, The picture is hung above the line, and appears 
somewhat to disadvantage in consequence; but the 
smaller works that occupy the adjacent space would 
have been practically killed if they had been placed 
above instead of below their big neighbor. We hope, 
therefore, that Mr. Moran views the action of the com- 
mittee with a large degree of charity. The points 
wherein the painting seems to fall short of the possi- 
bilities of its subject will not be apparent to all ob- 
servers, and the great technical skill displayed entitles 
the work to the admiration which it is sure to receive. 
Our criticisms are substantially to the effect that the 
artist’s besc work may be looked for in other direc- 
tions. 

The large landscape of Mr. Inness (No. 360), at the 
other end of the room, is hardly in his happiest vein. 
We advise those who enjoy his work, to turn back 
after inspecting this painting to the small one, No. 321, 
‘©The Wind and the Sunshine,” near the large Moran. 
In his management of large canvases, Mr. Inness is not so 
uniformly successful as in that of smaller ones, like 
that referred to, and like those which were shown a 
fortnight since at the Kurtz gallery. The somewhat 
lengthy title of the picture in question, ‘‘ The Old-Time 
Sketching Ground, North Conway—A Spring Morning,” 
will serve to indicate its character for readers who may 
not be able to visit the exhibition. It isa view of Mt. 
Washington from the foothills above Conway. Mr. 
Incess seems to have fancied that he could paint sun- 
shine without the contrasting shadow—not, of course, 
that there is absolutely no shadow in the picture. It 
wuld seem that the employment of his usual resources 
of cloud and hillside would have placed at his disposal 
a far stronger range of expression for the very noble, 
and to him, congenial landscape, which he has at- 
tempted to depict. 

The third of the paintings to which we have referred, 
Mr. McEatee’s ‘‘Clouds” (No. 336), is a bit of savage 
mountain top covered with the low brown vegetation of 
such regions. Close above it masses of gray wind- 
tossed vapor are driving. There are occasional glimpses 
through these of distant peaks and ridges. All is sun- 
less, uncertain, shifting. Three roughish fellows paused 
bef. re the picture as we looked at it, pushiog in squarely 
before the other spectators, and unhesitatingly pro- 
n upced it ‘* nonsense,” as no doubt it was in. their 





eyes, One of the pleasantest, loneliest days ever passed | B.A, New York, Ubaries Soribner’s Sons, 


by the writer, a day spent in climbing without com- 
pass over an unfamiliar range of mountains, under a 
lowering, windy sky, was forcibly recalled by this 
painting. Dovwbtless, such a day im the actual would 
have been more utterly objectionable, in the eyes of the 
three critics, than was its presentment on canvas. But 
then tastes differ. The picture is not so intrinsically 
pleasing as are some of Mr. McEntee’s, but’ it is very 
fascinating in its own way to those who appreciate na- 
ture in all her moods. 

Of other landscapes in this’ gallery, we note a third 
small picture by Mr. Inness (No. 333), which, in exhibi- 
tion parlance, is ‘‘ skied’’ to an extent that makes appre- 
ciative examination out of the question. Mr. J. C. 
Nicolls’ ‘‘ Bass Rocks” (No. 339) is a good coast scene, 
and Arthur Quartley’s ‘‘ Reefs of Lowell Island” (No. 
345) is another. Casilear’s ‘‘Summer’s Day” is a per- 
fect bit of meadow land dotted with symmetrical tree- 
groups, leading the eye off to a peaceful distance of 
blue hills, a type of picture which is very pleasant to 
look upon, and which Mr. Casilear presents with great 
skill. 

‘““A Gray Day” (No. 358), by Fanny Eliot Gifford, is 
a very strong bit of painting, which might, for its size, 
be easily overlooked. It has a focal distance of its 
own, where all things within the frame drop into 
harmony with one another. Examined closely, it 
does not bear the least resemblance to the work we 
usually expect from feminine hands, ‘‘ Under the Pali- 
sades” (No 368), by Herbert McCord, is a suggestive 
reminiscence of summer twilight on tbe western shore 
of the Hudson, a region, by the way, full of charmingly 
wild and picturesque subjects for the pencils of the 
‘* Stay-at-home-club” of New York artists. Indeed, it 
is attracting their attention to some extent, and will do 
so in a still greater degree as its characteristics become 
more familiar. ‘‘ Market Boats” (No. 385), is another 
of Mr. Quartley’s admirable marines. All of his five 
pictures in this year’s exhibition are interesting and 
conscientious works. ‘‘ Claverack Creek,” by 8S. R. 
Gifford, is a glowing mass of autumn’s color, such as 
will be regarded as impossible by every one who has not 
seen its like. In nature such perfection of wonderful 
color does not occur every autumn, nor everywhere, 
but when it does occur, its splendor surpasses belief, 
and Mr. Gifford has the rare faculty of fixing it on can- 
vas in all its strange harmony of brilliant hues. 








Books and Authors. 


VAN OOSTERZEE’S PRACTICAL THEOLOGY. 

This work is an attempt to give a scientific form to 
the duties of a minister of the Gospel. How shall one 
who bas made attainments in the exegesis of the Scrip- 
tures, in Church history, in systematic theology, bring 
his acquirements into praetical use? is the question 
which Professor Van Oosterzee seeks to answer. 
Practical theology is not indeed a mere application 
to ministerial labor of previously-acquired views of re- 
ligious trutb, yet it is based upon systematic theology, 
and without it would have no existence. Its aim is to 
render religious truths effective in the lives of the peo- 
ple. ‘The person who becomes to society the medium 
through which religious truth is operative, is the pastor. 
The methods by which the pastor shall best develop the 
religious nature of those under his charge, so as to bring 
their characters into conformity with the principles of 
Christianity, constitute practical theology. 

Professor Van Vosterzee’s work is seen at the first 
glance to be the product of the study, not of the parish 
and the pulpit. The autbor has been faithful in his 
preparation, and presents us with entire pages of refer- 
ences to the literature of the subject. The works of 
each Christian century are laid under contribution, and 
authors are cited from all parts of the world, from al- 
most every nationality between the Euphrates and the 
Mississippi. The brief, pithy quotations, with which 
these pages abound, will abundantly repay the reader 
for a careful perusal of the entire work. It is really a 
thesaurus of proverbs and sententious sayings. Such a 
precept as this has not lost its force, though it has been 
in use more than a thousand years: Non imitemur ejus 
vitia, cujus virtutes assequs non possumus ; and the fol- 
lowing may be remembered by the preacher, ‘‘ Let him 
be a man of prayer before be is a man of words;” 
‘* Eloquence despises eloquence:” Ooncio grata brevis ; 
“The thoughts of the speaker must be as waves, of 
which the one urges forward the others;” Ce que n'est 
pas clair, n’est pas francais. 

The scholastic character of the work before us is ob- 
vicus, also, from the terms used to designate the dif- 
ferent departments of ministerial work. An American 
feels as if he had waked up in a new world when he 
opens his eyes to such words as these: ‘‘ Pastoralics,” 





1 Practical Theology, A Manual for Theological Students. 
By Professor J. J, Van Oosterzee, D.D. Translated and 
Adapted to the Use of Enghsh Readers by Maurice J, Evans, 





** Hadagetics,” ‘‘ Hierotechnics,” ‘‘ Euchetics,” ‘* Litur- 
gics,” ‘‘ Poimenics,” ‘‘ Apostolics,” ‘‘ Halientics.” The 
following would hardly be edifying to a clasa of 
Sabbath-school teachers: ‘‘ Among the different forms 
of instruction which the Catachete has at his disposal, 
the Erotematic, combined as much as necessnry with 
the Acroamatic, merits, as a rule, the preference far 
above the Socratic.” 

There are, however, so many works like ‘‘ Pastor’s 
Sketches,” for instance—products of ministerial experi- 
ence, accessible to pastors in this country, that a rigidly 
scientific work is of more value at the present time than 
any addition of the narrative kind to the literature of 
the subject. We have books enough concentrating in- 
dividual facts into general statements; a work that pro- 
ceeds in the opposite direction is timely. Ministerial 
labor is brought before us in this work under four dif- 
ferent heads: ‘‘ Homiletics,” ‘‘ Liturgics,” ‘‘ Catechet- 
ics,” ‘‘ Poimenics,” The attempt to make them all parts 
of one idea—developments from a single central princi- 
ple, may not be very successfully accomplished, and 
perhaps the thoughts here presented would form four 
volumes as naturally as one, but they all belong to the 
preacher's work, and so are properly treated together. 
The treatise on Homiletics, as would be expected, is the 
most full and satisfactory. The composition and de- 
livery of sermons are themes better defined and more 
readily subjected to rules than visiting the sick and talk- 
ing to children. The three hundred and more broad 
and closely-printed pages devoted to this topic seem to 
leave nothing unsaid. One is continually wondering 
how so many and such pertinent thoughts could have 
occurred to any mind. Some of the guiding and 
controlling considerations to be entertained by the 
preacher are admirably presented. The sermon 
should not be made too prominent, other parts of the 
worship should be valued. No one should be led to 
speak of his attendance upon worship in such a way as 
this: ‘‘ I attend the preaching of Mr. So-and-So.” Still 
the sermon should not be displaced. ‘* Better in the 
long run a good sermon with poor singing, than a poor 
sermon with good singing; although it must be acknowl- 
edged, that a poor sermon with poor singing is very far 
from edifying.” A preacher has a right to make his 
personality effective in the pulpit and with his people. 
Affection for the pastor and respect for his character 
are sources of power, an@ are not inconsistent with 
giving prominence to the truth and the supreme place 
to Christ. Sermons should not be written to discuss 
questions in history, or social and economical questions, 
or even morals, separate from the source of true moral- 
ity—the Christian faith. ‘‘The purely Biblical sermon 
may and must be at the same time, a truly Christian 
one, in the sense that the full Christ of the Gospel ap- 
pears therein.” Sermons should be adapted to the 
present wants of the peuple. It is not correct to say, 
a really gooi sermon is always in place. ‘‘Such a 
good sermon may offend no one; but in its colorless 
generality certainly is likely to make no solid impres- 
sion.” A preacher makes himself ridiculous and odious 
by reference to particular individuals in his congrega- 
tion. ‘‘ Nothing costs less, but also nothing is more 
useless than rating or reprimanding from the pulpit, 
which is heard by hardly any one with personal appli- 
cation.” Seek to elevate the tastes and sentiments of 
the uneducated. ‘‘ We must be on our guard against 
the delusion that in preaching before a cultured audi- 
ence we can ever be too high-flown, or before a plain 
one we can never speak in too familiar or vulgar lan- 
gusge. Even for a refined palate a piece of good well- 
baked bread is, in the long run, more wholesome than an 
excess of tarts and pastry, and on the other hand the 
poorer audience feels hurt when it is addressed in other 
than refined language.” 

The remarks upon the methods of giving variety to 
pulpit discourses are suggestive, but of more value in 
other countries than here. Pastoral work will every- 
where suggest topics for the pulpit; but the festivals of 
the church do not seem to have so much fascination 
for the mind in this country as in Germany and Eng- 
land. 

‘* Liturgics takes its start with the recognition of the 
existence, the claim, the importance, and the demand 
of a social worship cf God, of which the constitution 
must be as far as possible in full harmony with the su- 
preme majesty of God, and the deepest wants of the 
truly religious man.” Professor Van Oosterzee attempts 
to found his treatise on this subject on man’s conscious 
relation to God. Man is disposed to worship, not only 
as an individual, but in the family relation; also the 
congregation; men meet socially, are inclined to worship, 
and need a form for their cultus. It is this public 
cultus, wership of the mass, that is here treated. The 
subject is presented, however, in the ordinary method 
of a directory for worship. Prayer, song, baptism, the 
communion service, exercises at weddings and funerals 
are each treated with skill and sound judgment. 

Catechetics is based on this principle; ‘‘In every 
humen being there is present in principle a natural gift 
for the formation of a Obristian religious character, 
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This gift, however, needs calling forth, developing, and 
guidance, if he is to be trained to become, in harmony 
with that for which he was designed, a subject of the 
kingdom of God.” It would be well if this treatise 
could restore among us the habit of catechising the 
children. 

The remaining topic, Poimenics, pastoral theology, is 
happily discussed, but we have not room to notice it in 
detail. 

There are appended in this book brief treatises on 
Halientics, or Missions, and Apologetics. These are 
not of special value. 


HAMERTON ON TURNER.' 

Mr. Hamerton is especially well qualified to be a 
critic. All his writings evince a rare willingness to 
approach a subject, be ita picture or a statue, a book 
or a character, without any desire to represent it as he 
wants it to be, but rather as he finds it after due con- 
sideration. In this respect he differs essentially {rom 
his predecessor in ths special field of art criticism, Mr. 
Ruskin, and although he has nothing of the fire of the 
author of ‘‘ Modern Painters” at his strongest period, 
his writings are far more likely to bear the test of search 
ing analysis; By this we do not mean to intimate that 
Ruskin’s works have not a permanent value; on the con- 
trary we place them in the front rank of contemporary 
literature, but their brilliant inconsistencies are so glar- 
ing that in the light of an uncompromising rationalism, 
such as Mr, Hamerton brings to bear, they do not stand 
the test. Mr. Ruskin has never written an acknowl- 
edged biography of Turner, but his reputation as aa 
art critic was gained by his studies of Turner’s works. 
The present volume, therefore, goes over much of the 
ground covered by ‘‘ modern painters.” After the pre- 
liminary chapters, sketching the early life and struggles 
of the great landscapist, it becomes largely critical and 
descriptive of his paintings. The author acknowledges 
his indebtedness alike to Mr. Ruskin and Mr. Thorn- 
bury. With the ideas and conclusions of the former 
he is frequently at variance, and devotes one chapter 
(the fifteenth) to a severe review of his literary produc 
tions as touching Turner’s works. Indeed he uses tne 
term charlatanism in a not very remote connection with 
‘‘ the artistic paradoxes of Ruskin.” Perhaps he might 
not have been so outspoken if the celebrated case of 
Whistler vs. Ruskin had come to trial a little earlier than 
it did. 

Mr. Hamerton places Turner at the head of landscape 
artists, in his appreciation of the mysterious element in 
nature, and his extraordinary success in rendering it— 
that is to say, in painting the unpaintable. Ia this par- 
ticular he thinks Turner really excelled the artists of all 
time. Apropos of this we may quote, as Mr. Hamerton 
does, ‘‘ Punch’s” imaginary title for a Turnerisn pic- 
ture: 

34. A Typhoon bursting in a Simoon over the Whirlpool of 


Maelstrom, Norway; with a ship on fire, an eclipse, and the 
effect of a lunar rainbow. 


“O Art, how vast thy mighty wonders are 
To those who roam upon the extraordinary deep! 
Maelstrom, thy hand is here.” 
—From an unpublished poem. 

This leads us to refer to the chapter on Turner’s literary 
efforts in poetry and prose, which have never before 
been brought together in so satisfactory a way. It was 
the artist’s practice to explain, or attempt to explain the 
titles of his pictures by a few lines of original ‘‘ poetry,” 
inserted in the catalogue, and it is enough to say that 
‘*Punch’s” pretended quotation is not an unhappy 
travesty of his style, as witness this: 

“* Hill after hill incessant cheats the eye, 
While each the intermediate space deny.” 

It must not be assumed that Mr. Hamerton does 
nothing but poke fun at Turner’s foibles and find fault 
with Ruskin’s rhetoric. He earnestly admires what is 
admirable in each, and seeks, in the case of Turner, 
faithfully to analyze his methods, and intelligently to 
comment upon the lessons of his artistic career. In 
regard to the picture of ‘‘ Kitchwen Castle,” on Loch 
Arne, he goes carefully over all the tcpograpby of the 
1egion, and by means of sketches and descriptions tries 
to discover the mental processes which influenced the 
artist in making his drawings and executing the com- 
pleted picture. 

We have almost come to regard anything from Mr. 
Hamerton’s pen as incomplete without illustrative etch- 
i gs. In the present instance there are nine, from the 
hand of A. Brunet-Débaines. They are all sketchy 
and highly artistic copies in miniature of Turner’s 
works. Without exception, they admirably fulfill the 
purpose for which they were intended to suggest, 
namely, the style and ‘‘ feeling” of the originals, so far 
as that can be attained with simple black and white. 

The “ Life of Turner” is a highly acceptable addition 
at once to the list of Mr. Hamerton’s works, and to the 
very considerable number of books which have been 
written about the great English artist. 





‘The Life of J. M. W. Turner, R.A, By Philip Gitbert 
Hamerton, Boston; Roberts Brothers, 





Life and Letters of Frances, Baroness Bunsen. By 
Augustus J. C. Hare. (George Routledge & Sons.) In 
this bulky volume, or rather in these two volumes bound 
1n one, lovers of biographical literature have a rare treat. 
The author of ‘‘ Memorials of a Quiet Life,” is too well 
known to require introduction, and the recent “ transla- 
tion,’’ to use the author’s phrase, of the good and ven- 
erable Baroness is still fresh in the memory of those who 
knew aught of her long and beautiful life. The opening 
chapters are devoted to the family antecedents of Frances 
Waddington, the future wife of Baron Bunsen. These an- 
tecedents were not altogether agreeable, but for the most 
part are associated with English court life of the last 
century, and present many of its purest and most attrac- 
tive phases. When Frances came upon the stage her 
surroundings were well calculated, according to her written 
recollections, to develop all that was best in a character 
naturally lovely. She was born in Wales in 1791, was 
married at Rome in 1817, and died at Herrenalb, in the 
Black Forrest, in 1876. Her life, therefore, extended over 
a period that has witnessed historical and political changes 
of the most startling character, and her personal recollec- 
tions, as they appear in her letters, and in the family 
traditions given to the author by her children, derive 
their local color Jargely from passing events. This, how- 
ever, is not so apparent during the earlier years of her 
married life, when, absorbed by the cares of her young 
children, she seems to have paid but little attention to the 
great events of the Napoleonic wars, which were then 
transpiring. Later, however, when brought into intimate 
personal relations with the famous men and women of 
Europe and England, her letters show full appreciation of 
the life that surrounded her. To the charm of feminine 
beauty she seems to have been peculiarly susceptible, and 
we find frequent reference to the lovely women whom 
she meets. Though they were in the world, neither she 
nor her husband were of it, in the sense that they were, 
through its fashions and follies, led to forget the more 
serious side of life. They tried to bring up their children 
in the fear of God, and the affection and care which one 
and all evinced during the peaceful declining years of this 
eventful life are evidences of their success. Each volume 
is preceded by a portrait, the first by that of the Baroness 
in her old age, and second by that of Georgianna Wad- 
dington. The index is almost a ‘‘dictionaire des contem- 
poraires,”’ so full is it of distinguished names in all 
departments of science, literature, art, diplomacy, and 
religion. The charm of it all, however, rests not in the 
great names introduced, but in the beautiful domestic life 
of which these were merely the adjuncts and incidents. 
The intimate relations into which she was thrown with 
royalty and nobility, seem but to emphasize the admirable 
traits which were the basis of her own existence, and if 
there was anything lovely and of good report in her sur- 
roundings, she was sure to see and remember, and record 
it as it appeared to her ever charitable eyes. 

The Student's Commentary on the Bible is an abridgement 
of ‘‘The Speaker's Commentary.” It is edited by J. M. 
Faller, M. A., Vicar of Bexley, Kent, former Fellow of St. 
John’s Call, Cambridge. It is to be issued in six volumes 
crown octavo, by E. P. Dutton & Co. The volume before 
us contains the Pentateuch. The writers represented are 
E. Harold Browne, Bishop of Winchester; F. C. Cook, 
Canon of Exeter, the late Samuel Clark, Rector of Eaton: 
Bishop T. E. Espin, rector of Wallasey and Chancellor of 
Chester, and the late J. F. Thrupp, Vicar of Barrington. 
These are all distinguished clergymen of the Church of 
England. The orthodoxy of the commentary is of the con- 
servative type where a question of doctrine arises but the 
effort is to supply rather “ practical explanations than 
spiritual suggestions.” It is not meant to be a dev -tional 
commentary. The Rev. Joseph Parker, of London, once 
told us that he liked ‘‘ The Speaker’s Commentary” because 
it was sometimes pleasant to have your learning done for 
you. “The Student's Commentary ” reduces this learn- 
ing to its simplest expression. It attempts to give the re- 
sults without showiag the process to hew out the work, 
without showing the chips of the workshop. We do not 
think that in view of this intention the title is a happy one. 
It is the original work rather than the abridgement which 
would be a ‘“‘Student’s Commentary ;” but this is a good 
work to put into the hand of a Sunday-school teacher, both 
on account of its directness and the security one feels in its 
scholarship. It is printed from the English plates. 

Ocean Wonders ;: A Companion for the Seaside, by Wm. 
E. Damon. (Appleton’s.) It was a happy thought to 
bring out this attractive book before the seaside season 
comes round. It may well be popular among the thou- 
sands who spend their summers within sound of the ocean, 
and within reach of its manifold wonders. Although 
nominally of a scientific character it is written in a spright- 
ly and entertaining vein, and enriched by a large number of 
new and clever illustrations. It is science, but science in a 
popular form which is always entertaining. The author 
begins with the lowest forms of marine life, and ends with 
the whales and seals, devoting a concluding chapter to the 
care of aquaria. The book carries its own strong recom- 
mendation to the American public in being a home produc- 
tion, not a reprint from a foreign publication. This gives 
it, of course, a practical value not possessed by English 
works, however excellent those may be in themselves. 
Too many such books have been purchased in this country 
under the impression that they would serve as guides to 
the study of submarine life along our own shores. Al- 
though Mr. Damon has not made the book exhaustive of 
his subject, he has done enough to make it an incentive to 


-further investigation. 


The New Puritan, New England Two Hundred Years 
Ago, Some Account of the Life of Robert Pike, the Puritan, 
who Defended the Quakers, Resisted Clerical Domination, 





and Opposed the Witchcraft Prosecution. By James 8. 
Pike. (Harper & Brothers.) The title page of this book 
gives a general account of its scope. It is a substantial 
addition to the history of New England. It presents us 
with a man above the errors and prejudices of his age, 
who dared to contend for the truth, and who, though 
violently assailed, and for a time disfranchised and excom- 
municate‘, was finally victorious, and continued in power 
and honor the end of his life. Why he is called the New 
Puritan is not stated. It may be because he was unlike 
the Puritans commonly described, and so new % us; or 
because his character has been newly disclosed to the 
world. Certainly, he deserves to take a high place of 
honor among the Fathers of New England as a man of 
great piety, intelligence, and executive energy, and in 
many things in advance of most of the Fathers of New 
England who have been more widely known and honored 
than he. The materials for his life are not abundant, but 
are very authentic, and the work is well done, and is very 
reliable. 

Resurgit, Hymns and Songs of the Resurrection. Ccl- 
lected and edited with notes by Frank Foxcroft, with an 
introduction by Rev. Andrew P. Peabody, D. D. (Lee & 
Shepard.) This collection is by far the most comprehen- 
sive collection of its kind with which we are acquainted. 
At the same time it is not made comprehensive by being 
made to include poetry not germane to its title. On the 
contrary it pretty carefully excludes general resurrection 
hymns, confining itself to such as either celebrate the resur- 
rection of Christ, or express a Christian hope of resurrec- 
tion, that is, one founded on faith in Christ. Hymns common 
in our hymn-books, but lacking in the true poetical ele 
ment, are excluded. A number of helpers have contributed 
to make the book, which includes 177 pieces, covers fifteen 
centuries, and includes representatives of eight national- 
ities. It is arranged according to nationalities, beginning 
with the Greek. Its prefatory notes are admirable illus- 
trations of condensation, and contain much valuable in- 
formation. It will serve both to exalt Easter aud the Sab- 
bath as a day commemorative of the great event of history, 
the resurrection of our Lord. 

The Magazine of Art (Cassell, Petter & Galpin) for 
March contains an interesting sketch of Millais, the great 
Engiish painter, with a portrait and a full page illustra- 
tion of one of his famous works. There isa smaller re- 
production of the well-known ‘“ Awake;’’ but these are 
very poor specimens of eugraving. Benjamin West is the 
subject of the second article on ‘‘ American Artists,” and 
the engraving of the *‘ Death of Wolfe ” is somewhat more 
creditable than those of Millais’ pictures. By the way, 
the officer who brought the message, ‘“‘They run, they 
run!” to the dying general, and whose figure is introduced 
in this picture, was the great-grandfather of the Lieuten- 
ant Bromh-ad who distinguished himself in the defense of 
Rourke’s Drift against the Zulus, and received the Victoria 
Cross for his gallantry. The illustrations of ‘‘ Nooks and 
Corners of the Devonshire Coast,’’ and those in the “ Mid- 
land Counties’ Museum,” are the best in the present num- 
ber uf the magazine. These, of course, are landscapes, In 
the literary contents of the magazine we always find in- 
teresting and valuable information on current art topics. 

The Report of the Observations of the Total Solar 
Eclipse, July 29, 1878, at Fort Worth, Texas, These obser- 
vations, made under the supervision of Leonard Waldo, 
assistant at the Observatory of Harvard College, although, 
owing to unforeseen accidents, in many respects not so 
accurate as could be desired, will, no doubt, prove a ,real 
contribution to our knowledge of the sun. The photo- 
graphic records made during totality may possibly show a 
tangential polarization of the light of the corona. The 
reversal of the Frauenhofer lines, just observed by 
Young, was so sudden and evanescent as to quite paralyze 
with astonishment the observer. Accompanying the re- 
port is a capital representation of the corona as seen with 
the unaided eye. 

Among the writers of whom we have accounts and speci- 
mens in the second volume of Chamber's Cyclopedia of 
English Literature (Am. Book Exchange), are Richard 
Hooker, Lord Bacon, Sir Walter Raleigh, Sir Henry Spel- 
man, Bishop Hall, George Herbert, Francis Quarles, 
George Wither, Thomas Carew, Richard Crashaw, Abra- 
ham Cowley, Thomas Otway, John Selden, Bishop An- 
drews, Isaac Barrow, Robert South, Sherlock and Tilloteon. 
We cordially recommend this work to all who wish to 
increase their knowledge of our best authors. The volumes 
(of which there are to be eight) are of a good size to take 
into the country and carry in the pocket into some shady 
grove, thus combining instruction with recreation. 

The latest addition to the series of ‘‘ Ancient History 
Epochs” (Scribner) is The Age of the Antonines, by W. W. 
Capes, M.A., late Fellow and Tutor in Queen’s College and 
Reader in Ancient History in Oxford. It covers a most 
interesting period of History, whether regarded for its 
secular or ecclesiastical bearing, being the age of Trajan, 
Hadrian and Marcus Aurelius, with actors, vicious and 
virtuous, of that second Christian century in the Roman 
Empire. The memorials of that age, scattered through the 
pages of Dion Cassius, Pliny’s letters, Eusebius, Epecletus 
and Plutarch, are here reduced into order and constitute 
a picture both impressive and instructive. 

The American Almanac for the Year 1879, edited by 
Ainsworth R. Spofford, Librarian of Congress. (Ameri- 
can NewsCo.) The second issue of Mr. Spofford's reposi- 
tory of facts is now before us, and will prove a valuable 
addition to our reference library. Statistics such as it 
contains are always being called for, and usually are not 
available. This book, with the one published Jast year, 
which it supplements with a great deal of new informa- 
tion, meets a want long felt not only by newspaper men, 
but by students and writers in every department, 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


[The receipt of all new publications delivered 
at the Editorial Rooms of this paper will he 
acknowledged in its earliest subsequent issue, 
Publishers will confer a favor by vromoftly ad- 
vising us of any omission in this respect. Ac 
companuing memoranda of prices are desirable 
in all cases. | 

D. APPLETON & ©O. 
Beecher. Rev. H. W.—Lectures to Young Men$!1 50 
Health Xeries— Baths »nd Bathing 40) 
Patton, J. H.—Natural Resourcesofthe U.S.A. 45 
Taylor, R.—Destruction and Reeconstruction.. 2 00 

ROBERT CARTER & BROS. 
L. N. R.—The Missing Link 
CASSEL. PETTER & GALPIN. 

Duc de Broglie.—The King’s Secret 

Dopp, MEAD & Co. 
Niebuhr, B: G.—Greek Hero Stories............. 
Schonberg Cotta Family, author of.—Joan the 


HARPER & Bros. 
Bartlett, 8. C.—From Egypt to Palestine 
Taylor, Rev. W. M.—Moses. the Lawgive 
Jenkins, Fieming—Healthv Homes..... 
McCake, Gordon—Battle Ballads....... 
Milford, Mary—Our Village ............ 
Saunders, John—The sherlocks.........++-+-+++ 
HOUGHTON, OsGooD & Co. 
Clement & Hutton— Artists of the X[Xth Cen- 
5 
Longfellow, H. W. 
LITTLE & GAY. 
The Living Age. Vol.‘ 
T. B. P&#TERSON & BROS. 
Eloart, Mrs.—Woman’'s Wrongs ............006. 1 00 
PORTER & COATES. 
Oliphant, Mrs.—Dress. 
&T. LOUIS ADVOCATE PUB. Co. 
Swinney, J. O.—The Second Adam 

We have also received current numbers of the 
toNowing publications : 

Religious: American Missionary, Baptist Review, 
international .esson Monthly and Quarterly, New 
Church Independent, New Jerusalem Magazine, 
Penn Monthly. Presbyterian Foreign Mission Mag- 
azine. Presbyterian Monthly Kecord, The Preach- 
er, Primary Quarterly, Sunday-schoo! Magazine, 
Universal Quarterly. Scientific: American Jour- 
nul of Science and Art, Index Medicus, Medical 
Record. Various: Bankers’ Magazine, Golden 
Rule, Une Hundred Selections in Poetry and 

ose. 

_MUstc: 


(F. A. North & Co.) Gavotte Allemand, 


at Home. Open Diapason March, The Creation, lL. 
Meyer. (Russell, G@. D.) Anthem Collection, W. H. 
Clarke. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

—Anthony Trollope’s new novel, “ Cousin 
Henry,” has been begun in an English 
weekly paper. 

—It will be two years before Mr. Lecky’s 
next two volumes of the “History of the 
Eighteenth Century ”’ will be ready. 

—‘*Harvard College Library Bulletin,” 
No. 11, contains a valuable chapter upon the 
bibliography of the Antinomian Contro- 
versy in New England in 1656. 

—Senor Castelar’s lectures at Oxford are 
to be on the Spanish literature of the pres- 
ent century, of which, of course, the modern 
Englishman knows little or nothing. 

—Estes & Lauriat, Boston, have in press 
an American edition of Drury’s ‘‘ Comical 
French Grammar,’’ a method of teaciing 
French by means of fun and nonsense. 

—-Lord Stratford de Redcliffe’s ‘‘ Why am 
1 a Christian?” has reached a fifth edition in 
England, and is to be republished in this 
country by T. Whittaker, of New York. 

—Messrs. Houghton. Osgcod & Co. are to 
publish an edition de luxe of Longfellow’s 
poems. The work is to appear in numbers, 
and to be illustrated by foremost American 
artists. : 

—Why does not some American house re- 
publish Mr. Justin McCarthy’s “ History of 
our Own Times,” which is one of the most 
successful books of the present season in 
England ? 

—J. Payne Collin has discovered what he 
believes to be another tragedv of Shake- 
speare. ‘‘A Warning for Fair Women” is 
the title of it, and it was published among 
many in 159). 

—It is believed that the author of ‘‘ The 
Gamekeeper at Home” and ‘“‘ Wild Life in a 
Southern Country,” two new and delightful 
books of out-door life, is none other than 
Mr. Hamerton. 

—Mr. Draper, the Andover publisher, has 
in preparation a new edition of Davies’ 
Hebrew and Chaldee Lexicon of the Old 
Testament, carefully revised, and enriched 
with new material. 

—The ‘‘Journal of Philology,” published 
by Macmillan & Co., is to be edited here- 
after by Wm. Aldis Wright and Henry 
Jackson, of Cambridge, and Ingram By- 
water, of Oxford, England. 

—The Rev. Wm. W. Newton, rector of 
St. Paul’s, Boston, 1s about to put to press, 
through A. Williams & Co., of that city, a 
volume of scholarly essays, religious and 
critical, on a variety of topics. 

—We advise all our readers to read 
Evelyn’s and Pepy’s diaries, which can now 
be had for eighty cents each in Worthing- 
ton’s new editions; books full of entertain- 
ment iu their pictures of past life in England. 

—Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger are 
going to bring out a new and improved edi- 
tion of their Avon Shakespeare, with fresh 
and better illustrations, The price will be 





raised, but the old edition will still be fur- 
nished at the old price. 

—A very creditable addition to the help 
of town history is a little volume on Wal- 
tham, Mass., by Mr. Charles A. Nelson, a 
member of the Boston press. A specially 
attractive feature is a large number of 
excellent photographic illustrations. 

—Mr. Carlyle lately spent half an hour at 
Mr. Ralston’s lecture on ‘Stories for Chil- 
dren of all Ages,”’ at St. James’s Hall, Lon- 
don. When he went out it was leaning on 
the arm of his friend, the poet, William 
Allingham. 

—The third volume of Green's * History 
of the English People” is nearly ready for 
publication. The Harpers, who will bring 
it out in this country, will also publish a 
new edition of Motley, in the same elegant 
style of their new Macaulay; and Hume 
and Gibbon will aiso follow. 

—Among the treasures of the Sumaer 
Collection in the library of Harvard College 
are a copy of ‘*Novvs Orbis Regionvm”’ 
[1537], which belonged to the poet Gray; a 
copy of * Pindar,” which was Milton’s, full 
of marginal notes in his hand; and Dr. 
Johnson’s copy of ‘ Planters,” which pre- 
viously belonged to the famous Iram Casan- 
bon and his son. 

—M. Mezhof, the Russian bibliographer, 
has been occupied for four years in the 
composition of a general bibliographical 
index to Russian periodical literature, from 
the origin of Russian journalism to the year 
1855. Up to the present date it contains 
references to nearly 2,000 separate articles. 
It is estimated that the entire work will 
extend to ten large volumes. A still more 
remarkable work is advertised in the news- 
papers as being in course of publication 
under the title of ‘“‘ Leviathan.” The author, 
M. Smirnof, proposes to publish an index in 
one volume, and to include in it, over and 
above, a history of journalism, a biography 
of the writers, and a chrestomathy. One 
can hardly conjecture what may be the bulk 
of M. Smirnof’s volume !—{Academy. 


—Mr. Charles H. Burr, student in the Law- | 


rence Scieutific School of Harvard Univer 
sity, bas just done a work of value to 
architects and students of archeology, in 
preparing a set of plans, on uniform scale, 
of all the Greek Doric temples of which 
plans, in any degree trustworthy, have been 
published in the chief works upon the archi- 
tecture of the Greeks. Considering the ex- 
pensiveness and rarity of many of these 
books, and the variety of scale of the plans 
given in them, it is matter of some surprise 
that this work has not been done before. 
The scale adopted by Mr. Burr is of six 
inches to one hundred feet, which admits af 
the requisite distinctness of delineation. 
There are twenty-seven plans in all, em- 
bracing the principal temples of Greece, of 
Magna Grvecia, and of Sicily, and they are 
arranged in an approximately chronological 
order. 
have been printed. It may be obtained on 
application to Mr. W. L. Titus, Harvard 
College. The price of acopy is three dollars. 
—{Harvard College Library Bulletin. 


HENRY JAMES, JR., AS AN ** EPIsODIST.””— 


No douot there is a wonderful skill in the | 


writer who, avowedly refusing to tell you 
what can properly be called a stury—loving 
above all things to depict excursions of 
the heart and mind which fade away and 
end in nothing—can yet interest you so 
deeply as he does in his delineation of thos: 
unfulfilled intentions of men, these manqué 
and tentative deviations into regions 
not adapted for embodiment into the 
substance of life. One might perhaps say 
that Mr. Henry James bas discerned in rela- 
tion to literature what has long been known 
in relation to art—that with artists of any 
geniu’, *‘sketches’’ are apt to be more 
satisfying than finished pictures. But then 
the sketches we like so much in artists’ 
studios are, though unfinished pictures, still 
pictures of what the painter has been most 
struck with, pictures in which he has given 
all that struck him most, and left only what 
did not strike him to be filled in by the fancy 
of the public. Now, Mr. Henry James does 
not give us sketches of the striking features 
in what he sees of human life and passion, 


so much as finished pictures of the little | 


nooks and bays into which human caprice 
occasionally drifts, when the main current 
of life’s deeper interests has left us for a 
moment on one side, and rushed past us. 
He does not balf paint what is striking ;-he 
prefers rather to paint with wonderful ‘care 
and precision what is not striking, or only 
striking by its contrast with what is usually 
thought so, He loves to paint that aspect of 
life which is commonly mistaken for its 


But one hundred copies of the atlas | 


main aspect, when it is not its main aspect; 
or if it isso, is so only because, in the par- 
ticular case of the character he thus studies, 
the preparatory antecedents of action or 
passion as they show themselves in other 
beings have taken up an accidental pre- 
ponderance, and superseded the interest of 
the action or passion to which they are 
usually only preparatory. Mr. Henry James 
is not so much a novelist as an episodist, if 
such a term be allowable. But he is a 
wonderful episodist.—[{The Spectator. 


THE EDUCATION UF MOSES. 

ACCORDING to tradition, he studied at 
the Temple of the Sun, in Heliopolis, a 
structure which had been then only recently 
restored by Thothemes III, who also, it is 
said, set up in front of it those two granite 
obelisks which were afterward removed 
to Alexandria; and one of which, 
has been so singularly preserved from 
shipwreck, after having been aban- 
doned by those who were attempting to 
convey it to England. At this seat of 
learning Moses would be initiated into the 
arts of reading and writing; for the priestly 
and military castes among the Egyptians 
seem to have been addicted to hterature. 
Many papyri have been preserved contain- 
ing works in history and religion; and some 
romances of a purely imaginary character 
bave been discovered. There are also col- 
lections of letters by celebrated persons, 
kept as models of style, and specimens of 
literary exercises analogous to the orations 
of the Greek and Roman rhetoricians. 


To these, now elementary but then ad 
vanced, accomplishments, Moses would add 
a knowledge of arithmetic, in which were 
used both the duodecimal and decimal scales 
of notation. In geometry he would be 
taught so much at least as to make him 
|familiar with the theory, if not also the 
| practice, of land-measuring—an acquire- 
| ment which was specially valuable in Egypt, 
| because the annual inundations of the Nile 





| obliterated every boundary mark on the 
| surface of the soil. In mathematics he 
| would be instructed in trigonometry as well 
as geometry, fora papyrus exists containing 
exercises which extend beyond the essential 
and elementary problems of that science. 
This would be crowned with some acquaint- 
ance with astronomy ; for that the Egyptians 
knew something of that subject is evident 
from the fact that the pyramids are so exact 


calculations of Mr. Piazzi Smyth may be 
accepted regarding the great pyramid, it 
would appear that they were already ac- 
quainted with some of those facts and re- 
lations which have been boasted of by us as 
}among the most wonderful discoveries of 
| our men of science 





It is probable also, that Moses would be 
trained to acuteness of observation and ac- 
curacy of representation in the art of paint- 
ing, for there ren.ain on the monuments 
muny specimens of rare excellence in this 
department. They consist, for the most part, 
of delineations of common scenes and daily 
occupations, executed with what we should 
now call pre-raphaelite minuteness, charac- 
terized by definiteness of outline and 
| correctness of detail, but without any at- 
tempt at perspective. They are remarkable, 
also, for the freshness and durability of the 
colors; but that may be owing in some 
degree to the fineness of the Egyptian at- 
mosphere, which does not effect such pro- 
ductions so injuriously as that of our damper 
climate. 

In architecture, there was a constant edu- 
eation for a youth of observing habits, in 
the buildings by which he was surrounded. 
They were distinguished by massiveness, 
sublimity, and strength, rather than by 
beauty. Everything the Egyptians built 
was colossal and enduring; and the Pyramid 
of Cheops, which was perhaps a thousand 
years old when Moses first beheld it, is as 
stable as ever to-day, though since then 
thirty centuries have run their course. 
Such structures could not be reared without 
some skill in mechanies; and of the six 
elementary powers known to us, they seem 
to have used the wedge, the lever, and the 
inclined plane, but not the screw, the pulley, 
or the wheel and axle—a fact which makes 
their achievements in building all the more 
wonderful in our eyes. In medical science 
they were not so advanced as in other 
departments, though there has been found 
in a mummy a tooth filled with gold, and 
perhaps also with cement, which shows 





in their orientation, that the variations of | 
the compass may be ascertained from their | 
observations; and indeed, if the ingenious | 


some proficiency in dentistry; and it is not 
improbable that Moses received some in- 
struction in anatomy. He was also, it is 
likely, trained in chemistry and a knowledge 
of metals, for the Egyptians had copper 
mines among the mountains of Sinai, and 
gold mines in the Nubian Desert. They 
were familiar wich the use of iron, while 
their skill in the manufacture of bronze 
became celebrated. They used the vlow- 
pipe, the bellows, the syringe, and the 
siphon; and their knowledge of metallurgy, 
as}well as che influence of that on Moses’ 
education, is attested by the fact that he 
was able in the wilderness to reduce a golden 
image to powder. 

But, studying at a religious temple, he 
would be sure to acquire a liking for that 
music which had such a prominent place in 
their sacred services. The harp, the lyre, 
the flute, the tambourine, and the cymbals 
were largely used in their public solemni- 
ties. Dancing also was common in their 
worship; and we have in these facts an ex- 
planation of the freedom and ease with 
which Moses sang lis grateful psalm on the 
Red Sea shore, and Miriam aygswered him 
with timbrels and with dances. We never 
hear of music in the tents of Abraham and 
the early patriarchs, and therefore it is not 
improbable that this also was one of the 
finest of the spoils which Moses brought 
with him from his house of bondage.— 
{From Dr. Taylor's ** Moses the Law-Giver.”’ 
Harper & Brothers. : 


BSCAPES FROM DEATH. 

—Amazingly nigh death, although in 
blissful ignorance of the fact, was the Ccn- 
federate statf officer, marked down by a 
Northerner’s rifle, and only saved by the 
officer commanding the platoon happening 
to recognize in him a client of the insurance 
office of which he was secretary, and strik- 
ing up the leveled weapon, with: ‘ Don’t 
|shoot; we’ve got a policy on him!’ —Dr. 
| Brydon, the sole English survivor of the 
retreat from Cabul, during the last Afghan- 
istan war, was quite aware of the narrow- 
ness of his escape, but never could under- 
stand how itcame about. After along and 
terrible ride, he was just congratulating 
himself upon having, at last, got clear of 
the enemy, when he found himself pursued 
by a solitary horseman. He had but a 
| broken sword wherewith to defend himself, 
| and with this he managed to intercept a cut 
at his head, directed with such force that it 
| cleft through the base of his blade and left 
only the hilt, which the doctor hurled in his 
| assailant’s face ; and the next moment the 
| Afghan cut through Brydon’s head piece and 
| the magazine he had that morning placed 
inside it. Unarmed, half-stunned, and hope- 
less, he mechanically stooped to recover his 
fallen rein; when, to his surprise and relief 
his foe turned away and galloped off, leav- 
ing the doctor to drag himself to Jelalabad. 





A remarkable escape in the Reign of Ter- 
ror was that of M. de Chateaubrun, for he 
was not only condemned but actually waited 
his turn at the guillotine, standing sixteenth 
in a line of twenty. The fifteenth head had 
fallen, when the machine got out of order, 
and the five had to wait until it was repaired. 
The crowd pressed forward to see what was 
going on ; and, as it grew dark M. Chateau- 
brun found bimself gradually thrust into 
the rear of the spectators; so he wisely 
slipped away, and meeting a man simple 
enough or charitable enough to take his 
word that a wag had tied his hands and 
run off with his hat, had his hands set free, 
and managed to reach a safe hiding-place. 
A few days later he put himself beyond the 
reach of the executioner. 


A snake once prevented a thief committing 


something worse than theft. A woman of 
Oude and her daughter, once alighted at the 
station at Hurdui, and hired a conveyance 
to take them to their village. When they 
had gone half a dozen miles on their way, 
the driver, pulling up in a lonely spot, 
demanded their jewelry ; and upon their 
demurring, tied the pair to the vehicle and 
seized the trinkets. Then bethinking him- 
self that dead women could tell no tales, the 
ruffian drew out his knife; but, slipping 
from his grasp, it fell into a ditch. He 
plunged his hand in the water to recover the 
knife; and as he clutched it, a black snake 
fixed its fangs in the would-be murderer’s 
hand, He succumbed to the poison, and in 
ten minutes was past hurting anybody. 
The women were discoverd by some villag- 
ers, and released; but the corpse of the 
driver was left alone until the police coming 
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on the scene, removed the body to the police 
station. 


Of all the wonderful cafions or gorges of 
Colorado, the Grand Cafion of the Arkansas, 
with almost perpendicular walls, in some 
places several thousand feet high, is the 
most wonderful. The gorge of this cafion 
used to be impassable, except in winter, 
until railway operations were commenced 
and paths of a sort cut in the sides of the 
precipices. Wishing to see how the said 
operations were progressing, Professsor Mal- 
let and a party of friends set out one after- 
noon from Cafion City. As long as they 
kept to the horse trail all went well; but, 
upon reaching a point just beyond it, Mrs. 
Mallet’s horse stumbled and fell. The lady 
contrived to disentangle herself from the 
animal, and droppng some ten feet, caught, 
with her fingers, the end of a narrow shelf 
of rock, and there held on, dangling in air 
above the rapid rolling Arkansas; and, to 
make matters worse, the horse, following 
its mistress, had fallen or slipped on the same 
ledge, where it stood close to the wall and 
almost as motionless as the rock itself. The 
horrified party hastened to the rescue; and 
the professor, after some anxious minutes, 
had his wife, safe and sound, by his side. 
To help the horse was a more difficult mat- 
ter; and an hour elapsed before men and 
ropes could be got from the nearest camp 
and all that time the poor creature, 
seemingly aware that he was not to be left 
te his own resources, stood quietly on {the 
narrow shelf, bardly appearing to draw 
breath; nor did he attempt to use his limbs, 
until he found himself upon the sure footing 
of the pachway above.—{Chamber’s Journal. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
D. APPLETON & CO. 


Have just published ; 
lL 

WELVE LECTURES TO YOUNG 

MEN, on Various Important Subjects. 
By Henry WARD BEECHER. Revised edi- 
tion. Contents: Industry and Idleness; 
Twelve Causes of Dishonesty; Six Warn- 
ings; Portrait Gallery; Gamblers and 
Gambling; The Strange Woman; Popular 
Amusements ; Practical Hints; Profane 
Swearing; Vulgarity; Happiness; Temper- 
ance. 1 vol., 12mo. Cloth, 304 pages. 
Price, $1.50. 








IL. 

[)estRuction AND RECON. 
STRUCTION: Personal Experiences 
of the Late War. By RIcHARD TAYLor, 
Lieutenant-General in the Confederate 
Army. 1 vol. 8vo. Cloth. 274 pages. 

Price, $2.00. 
“ These reminiscences of secession, war, and 
reconstruction, it has seemed to me a duty to 
record. Anactor therein, accident of fortune 


afforded me an exceptional advantage for an 
interior view.”—{ From Preface. 


IIL. 
OOLEY’S CYCLOPZDIA OF 
PRACTICAL RECEIPTS, and Collat- 
eral Information in the Arts, Manufactures, 
Professions, and Trades, including Medi- 
cine, Pharmacy, and Domestic Economy. 
Designed as a Comprehensive Supplement 
to the Pharmaeopoeia, and General Book of 
Referenee for the Manufacturer, Trades- 
man, Amateur, and Heads of Families. 
Second edition. Revised and partly 1e- 
written by RicHaRD V. TusON, Professor of 
Chemistry and Toxology in the Royal 
Veterinary College. In two volumes. 
Vol. I. Cloth, 8vo., 896 pages. Price, $4.50. 
av. 

RIMER OF THE NATURAL RE- 
SOURCES OF THE UNITED STATES. 
By J. HarRIS PaTTon, author of the ‘* Con- 
cise History of the United States.’’ 16mo. 
Cloth. Uniform with ‘Science Primers.” 

Price, 45 cents. 


Vv. 

ATHS AND BATHING. Number 

6 of ‘‘Health Primers.’”’ A Series of 
Hand-Books on Persona] and Public Hy- 
giene, edited by Eminent Medical and Scien- 
tific Men of London. Previously published: 
“Exercise and Training; ‘‘ Alcohol: its 
Use and Abuse;” ‘‘ Premature Death: its 
Promotion or Prevention; ‘The House 
and its Surroundings;” ‘‘ Personal Appear- 
ance in Health and Disease.’’ 16mo. Cloth. 
Price, 40 cents each. 





For sale by all Booksellers : or any volume 
sent, post-paid, to any address in the United 
States, on receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


549 & 551 Broadway, New York. 





The Bampton Lecture for 1878. 


Zechariah and his Prophecies. 


ESPECIALLY THE MESSIANIC, considered 
in Relation to Modern Criticism. With a 
critically-revised Translation of the original 
Hebrew, and a Critical and Grammatical 
Commentary on the entire Book. By the 
Rev. C. H.H. WrRiacat. Small, &vo., cloth, 
688 pages, $4.50. 

Second Edition, Revised and Greatly En- 

larged, of 
The Bampton Lectures for 1876. 


The Witness of the Psalms to 
Christ and Christianity. 


By WILLIAM ALEXANDER, D.D., D.C.L., Lord 
Bishop of Derry and Kaphoe. Smail 8vo., 
$2.75. 

“This is one of the most interesting and 
valuable of the Bampton Lecture series.” 

(The Churchman. 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


E. P, DUTTON & CO,, 


PUBLISHERS, 
713 Broadway, 


The Syriac Testament. 


TRANSLATED BY DR. MURDOCK. 
Svo., $2.50. 

Pointed Papers, By Raev.T.L.CuyLer$1 50 
Beauty for Ashes. DICKSON... ....... 2 00 
Cunningham’s Theol. Lectures... 3 00 
D°’Aubigne’s History of the Bef, in 

the Time of Calvin. 8 vols........ 16 CO 
Macduff’s Eventide at Bethel..... 1 25 
Hodge’s Outlines of Theology..... 3 00 
The Six Days of Creation. Lewis . 1 50 


New York. 





Bel-Miarjory. A Tale. MEADE.... ... 150 
Jean Lindsay. BRODIE......... ..... 1 2 
Jesus of Nazareth, PATTON... ioe 
Life of Rev. W. Pennefather. 8vo. 250 
Our Life Day. SAPHIR.... ............ 10 
The Wicket Gate. NEWTON.......... 13 


Butiler’s Ancient Philosopby, 2 yv. 2 0 
Tessa Wadsworth’s Discipline.... 1 0 
Pres’t Edwards’ Works. 4 vols. 8vo. 6 00 
Henry’s Commentary. 5 vois., 4to. 15 00 


Robert Carter & Brothers, 530 Broadway, ¥. Y. 


*,* Send for our Catalogue of New 8. School 
Library Books. 


Christian Union Extras, 


No. |. Our Church Work: A Series 
of Papers by the Rov. Stephen H. Tyng, 
Jr.. D.D. 15 cents. 


No. 2. How to Study the Bible, by 
the Kev. Lyman Abbott, 15 cents. 


No. 3. Henry Ward Beecher in the 
Weeat (with Steel-plate Kngraving of Mr 
Beecher). In which he has given sketches of 
the people and places on his route. 15 cents. 
No. 4. The Russo-Turkish War 
(with a Map embracing the Seat of War and the 
surrounding country). Comprising in seven 
articles the origin and growth of the Eastern 
Question. 15 cents. 
No. 5S. The Strike and its Lessons: 
Two addresses by Henry Ward Beecher. 
A verbatim report of what he really did say 
about the labor strikes. 15 cents. 
No. 6. The Background of Mys- 
tery. A verbatim report of Henry Ward 
Beecher’s Sermon on the question of Eterna) 
Punishment. 10 cents. 
No. 7. A Layman’s Thoughts on 
Preaching. A series of papers by a dis 
tinguished member of the New York Bar, in 
which he tells the ministers, not how to preach, 
but what area layman's thoughts on the sub- 
ject. 15 cents. 
No. 8. The Future State. Contents: 
THK PROBLEM AND IT8 PERPLEXITIRS. 
By the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. ENDLESS 
PUNISHMENT. By the Rev. 8. C. Bartiett, 
D.D., Pres. of Dartmouth College. THE RES- 
TITUTION OF ALL THINGS. By the Rev. 
Andrew Jukes, of the Church of England. 
CONDITIONAL IMMORTALITY. By the Rev. 
J. H. Pettingell (“Clericus”). THE PROB. 
LEM OF THE FUTURE. By the Rev. Lyman 
Abbott. 15 cents. 
No. 9. Christian Work on Busi- 
ness Principles. A Paper read before the 
Congregativnal State Conference, Ohio, by EB. 
L. Day. 10 cents. 
No. 10. Christianity Unchanged 
by Changes. Two Addresses on the “ signs 
of the Times,” by HENRY WARD BEECHER. 15 
cents. 
No. {t. How to Spend the Sum- 
mer. A 2mo pamphiet of 112 pp., containing 
articles on Summer Recreation by W. H. H. 
Murray, Donald G. Mitchel! (Ik Marvel), H. 
H.,” “ Laicus,” Gail Hamilton, and others. (See 
Table of Contents on another page.) 25 cents. 
No. 12. Tre Army of the Repubiic. 
Its Services and Destiny. Mr. Beecher’s Ora- 
tion at the Reunion of the Army of the Poto- 
mao, at Springt 2ld, Mass., June 5, Price 10 cts. 
Sent postpai | on receipt of price. 

&@™ Any two of the 15 cent Pamphiete for 25 cents. 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 

#1 PaRgk PLACE, New YORK. 











Latest Things in Music ! 


SHEET MUSIC, 
“Where is my Boy to-Night?” 


Song and Chorus, with Piano accompani- 
ment. Malied on receipt of 35 Cents. 


SACRED MUSIC. 

Hymn Service. 

115 Songs with Music, for the Sunday 

School. Only $10 per 100 copies; 15c. by maii. 
Gospel Hymns No. 3. 

With Music, $30 per 100; 35 Cents by mail. 

Words ouly $5 per 100: 6 Cents by mail. 
Palmer's Book of Anthems. 

192 pages. $10 per dozen; $1 by mail. 
Easter Annual No. 3, 


Six beautiful Carols for Easter, $4 per 100; 
5 Cents by mail. 








If you cannot find them at the nearest Music 
Store or Bookseller's, send to 


BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers 


73 Raudolph Street, | 76 East Ninth St., 
CHICAGO, NEW YORK, 








The price is 20 per cent. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


23 Union Square, New York, 
Supplies (olleges, Schuols and Families with tho- 
roughly competent Profers:rs, Principals and 
Teachers for every department of Instruction. 
Fumilies goipg abroad or to toe country for the 
summer can also be pri ym ptly suited with superior 
Tutors or Governesses. Ca!!l on or address Miss M. 
J. YOUNG, American and Foreign Teachers’ 
Agency, 23 Union Square, New York. 


OBERLIN COLLEGE. 


Theological, Collegiate, and Preparatory Depart- 
ments. Elective studies. Admits both sexes. No 
saloon temptations. Best of religious influences. 
Thorougb and cheap. Tuition. incidentais, and 
library tees only $30 a vear. Over 1,000 students. 
Fali Term, Sept.3. Wincer Term, Dec. 3. Spring 
Term March li. For circulars address 


J. B. T. MARSH, 8ee., Oberlin, O. 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
Under the College manayement. First-class teach- 
ers. Expenses low. Class instruction or private 
lessons «8 preferred. As a home for students 
Oberlin is unsurpassed for heaithfulness and re- 
ligious and intellectual advantages. pcoree 
‘Prof. ¥. - RICK. 


WHEATON SEMINARY, 
NORTON, MAUS. 
Summer Term begins April 
ELLEN M. HASKELL, Prin. 























’ 
SIGLAR’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
NEWBURGH, N. Y. 

Preparation of Boys for Yale aspeciaity. Our 
graduates are taking the highest rank at Yale and 
Williams. By enteri:g@ tier s ns at 10, or not 
later than 12 years of age, parents wi'l gain largely 
in time, expeuse and tnoroughr ess of preparat fon. 
* Hints to Parents”’ sent on | application. Corre- 
sponcence solicited. Addre 
HEN RY Ww. SIGLAR, A.M. 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


Those answering an Advertisement 
will confer a favor upon the Adver- 
tiser and the Publisher by stating 
that they saw the advertisemeut in 
the Chr‘stian Union. 

















THE BEST MUSIC BOOKS! 
THE CHURCH OFFERING, By,"-,.°: 


($1.38, or $12 per dozen), has the best arranged 
and largest collection of Music for Episcoe 
ai Choirs ever published. 6 Venites. 19 
tloria_ Patris, 23 Glorias, &c., &c., allin An- 
them Form, besides a large variety of Chants, 
and Anthems for Christmas. EASTER and 
other Festivals Although prepared expressly 
for the Episcopal Service, the largest 
number ot fine Antbems renders it one of the 
best Anthem books for iarsadeas Choirs. 


Easter Music ! Easter Carol Carols ! 
Send for Lists. 


Easter Anthems ! 





CANTATAS FOR SCHOOLS AND 
SEMINARIES. Among many good 
ones may be mentioned Maude Irving, 
(75 cents). Lesson in Charity, (60 cents). 
Guardian Angel, (50 cents). Corona- 
tion, (#0 cents) Culprit Fay, ($1), and 
Fairy Bridal, (50 cents). 





The present number of the WEEKLY MUSsI- 
CAL Recorp is full of Easter Music. Send 
6 cents for it. 





RICHARDSON’S NEW METHOD 
FOR THE PIANOKORTE, ($3 25.) 
is the most popular ever issued, as proved 
positively by the sale of hundreds of thous 
ands of copies. Examine it. 

Any Book mailed for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
C. H. DITSON & CO.. 
843 Broadway, N. Y 


$8 5o 


For Bagster’s best octavo, 
Index and Cruden, full flexible, 
kid-lined BIBLE. 


Having a small stock of these books on 
hand, of Bagster’s best binding, as well as our 
own, and believing our “ Teacher's Bible”’ to 
be better in every respect, we decide to close 
them out at the price named. 


SENT BY MAIL, REGISTERED, $8 75. 
AM. TRACT [SOCIETY, 
150 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK, or, 

CHICAGO, 52 Madison St. 
Boston, 23 Franklin St. 


PHILADELPHIA, 1512 Chestnut St. 
ROCHESTER, 75 State St. 


for Sunday School and Family Libra- 
res, tor Pastors, Parents, Teachers, 
Young People and Children. Catal’ a’e 
sent free toany address on —— ication. 
PHILLIPS & HUNT, Publishers, New 
Weekly Illustrated Journal of 


NATURE, ence, has recently been much in- 


creased in size, and will be found of increasing 
value to all interested in Science. $7 per annum. 
Sena 15 cts. for sample copy. Macmillan & Co., 32 
Bond 8#t.. New Yor' 





Boston. 














TE “Crown Editions,”’ $1.00 per volume. 
MACAULAY’'S ENGLAND. 5 vols. Cloth, extra 
gilt. HUMs’s ENGLAND. 6 vols. Cloth, qzten wilt. 
Ginsox's ROME. 6yvols. Cloth, e 
CLAXTON, R&MSEN & ‘HAPFRLFINGER, Phila. 
° New Catalogues free by 
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CASSELL, PETTER & GAL 
596 Broadway, ew York. 











MITCHELL, VANCE & Gb., 


Artistic Gas Fixtures, 
CLOCKS AND BRONZES, 


METAL AND PORCELAIN LAMPS, 


ORNAMENTAL METAL WORK, 


FOR 


Churches, Dwellings, &c., 
836 & 838 BROADWAY, 


AND 


13th St, near Union Square 
NEW YORK. 


MITCHELL, VANCE 
& CO. give 
tion to furnishing dwell- 
GAS FIX- 
TURES, in the Newest 
and Most Original Stvles, 
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and of Designs, if desired, 
specially adavted to the 
furniture and decoration. 
Careful and competent 
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our warerooms 
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Che Pome. 


CONVERSATIONS ABOUT HOME. 
BETWEEN MR. BEECHER AND LAICUS. 


ROSE COLTURE. 

Mr. Laicus: I wish I had more roses on my place. 

Mr. Beecher: Now that the selections are so abund- 
ant,and the system of sending plants by mail popular- 
ized, every family may secure the choicest of flowers. 

Mr. Laicus: What kinds are best for me to get with- 
out risk of discouragement, disappointment and a 
costly failure, after my labor? 

Mr. Beecher: There is a list of 120 of the finest hy- 
brid perpetuals described in Shirley Hibberd’s ama- 
teur rose book. 

Mr. Laicus: But I don’t want a hundred and twenty 
and I don’t understand your hybrid perpetuals. 

Mr. Beecher: It would be the wisest vourse to ap- 
ply to the nearest nurseryman to select half-a-dozen 
roses according to his judgment, letting perhaps two 
of them be tea-roses and four hybrid perpetuals. But 
if one has ground and really wishes the best enjoy- 
ment out of rose culture, it would be worth his while 
to send to some of the largest establishments, which 
are now beginning a basis on which roses may be 
bought by the fifty or the hundred at a very low rate, 
and sent either by mail or express—such as the Din- 
gee & Conard Co., of West Grove, Chester Co., Pa.; 
John Saul, Washington, D.C.; Robert and Samuel 
Parsons, of Flushing; Ellwanger & Barry, of Roches- 
ter; and Wm. S. Little, of the same city ; any of whom 
would probably send a hundred for six or eight dol- 
lars. These would be sufficient to establish a rose 
plantation. In respect to the tea-roses, no matter how 
small they are, they would come into blossom im- 
mediately, and give abundant pleasure during the 
whole of the first season; and then by a little pro- 
tection most of them might be kept there permanent- 
ly. The exceeding cheapness with which roses are 
now offered by these distinctively rose cultivators, or 
nurserymen, is destined to bring the very best kinds 
of roses into the hands of even the poorest cottagers 
throughout the land. They are rose benefactors. 

Mrs. Laicus: Suppose that it is not convenient for 
us to send to either of these establishments, can you 
not give us the names of half-a-dozen good roses? 

Mr. Beecher: If you can only afford to purchase 
six roses, I should recommend one Charles le Febvre, 
a very dark crimson, almost black; one Madame 
Prevost, a sort of crimson scarlet; one Madame Plan- 
tier, a pure white; one Victor Verdier, a vivid rose; 
one Caroline de Sansal, pink; and one La Coquette 
des Blanches. I think any one having these six will 
soon wish for six more. They are perfectly hardy 
and will give six varieties of color. They will bloom 
through the month of June, and, if the border is kept 
rich, will reappear after the hot weather in August is 
over, and make new growths and bloom again in the 
fall. It is for that reason they are called rémontants 
or hybrid perpetuals. I think you ought to add to 
your collection La France, a pale flesh, and Paul 
Neron, a bright pink. The latter is a rose as big as 
your head; no other will compare with it in size, and 
it blooms a long time. The six roses, R. B. Parsons, 
of Flushing, L.I., would send you for about $3.00. 

Mr. Laicus: When should I get them? 

Mr. Beecher: Now; roses may, in our latitude, 
begin to be planted from the middle to the end of 
April, according to the season; and, if set out on 
poor soil, such as Mrs. Laicus just mentioned, some 
old decayed manure and top soil from an old pasture 
lot, chopped up fine with some good loam and turf, 
in the proportion of about one-third of each, should 
be mixed with the ordinary soil, setting out the plants 
in the composition. 

Mrs. Laicus: I’ve heard it said that if you make the 
ground very rich tbe bushes will run to leaf and not 
blossoms. 

Mr. Beecher: You need not fear. The rose is a gross 
feeder. The ground can hardly be made too rich; 
yet, rank new manure should be used only as a 
mulch. 

Mrs. Laicus: You have not mentioned any monthly 
roses. Will you name some? 

Mr. Beecher: They are the choicest of the whole lot. 
I would rather have tea roses than any other shrub 
that will grow out of doors, because they are literally 
eyerlasting bloomers, but they have to be taken up 
or protected in winter. I intend growing them much 
more largely. Five dollars ought to buy you forty 
or fifty. 

Mrs. Laicus: You know that beautiful pink rose 
sold in cities through the winter? 

Mr. Beecher: That is the Bon Celine. If you wish 
for a hst of twenty-five montblies, I would suggest 
Bougére, Bella, Devoniensis, Homer, La Jonquil—the 
deepest of all, real daffodil yellow. I don't think you 
can manage Cloth of Gold. Then come Le Marquis de 
Cinnamon, Mad. Camille, Marie Cicely, Mad. Margot- 
ten, Mad. de Vatray, Mad. Bravy, Mad. Falcot, Mal- 
maison, Rubens, Souvenir d'un Ami, Sombreuil. For 
$5 you can get thirty-five roses, twelve for $2, or nine- 
teen for $3. To make up nineteen, three more good ones 
would be Aline Cicely, la Pauline, la Phenix. In 
preparing to plant these treat your ground just as if 
you were preparing for an extra growth of any 
vegetable, fairly spading, and well nourishing it with 








good old manure. If you cannot get that, I should 
use some of the artificial manures. There are two 
firms who manufacture these fertilizers for flowers, 
and certainly they are very good. Directions for 
use are given with the article, the components of which 
are varied according to the purpose for which it is 
required. If you want it for grass, or for rvoots, or 
for seed, or fruit, you can order the fertilizer which is 
adapted to each one. Tell youragent, when you buy 
it, for what flowers generally you require it, and you 
will find it handier to use, directly stimulating, and, 
all things considered, not so expensive as other man- 
ure; for it will sometimes cost less to buy half a dozen 
barrels of fertilizer than to haul farm-yard manure 
of equal value to the soil to places not easy of access. 
You would use a barrel from first to last—a little 
when you set the plants out, and then in a month 
rake over the surface again with it. 

Mrs. Laicus: You have given us enough for to-day. 
Another time I shall ask about climbing roses, and 
something more about the necessary treatment of the 
tea roses. 








GARDEN TOPICS. 

AN AGRICULTURAL MISSIONARY.—The State of Ver- 
mont, taking a hint, perhaps, from Mr. Moody’s 
methods, has abolished its Board of Agriculture, and 
now employs an agricultural missionary, or to give 
him his proper title, a Superintendent of Agricultura] 
Affairs, Col. J. B. Mead, of Randolph, whose duty it 
is to travel from town to town, and hold meetings for 
the purpose of giving information and discussing 
topics relating to farming interests. The ‘‘ New Eng- 
land Homestead” reports the meeting at East St. 
Jobnsbury. Col. Mead opened with an address to 
which listened several ladies, with knitting in their 
hands. The address set forth the advantages of the 
new plan. More meetings could be held, more towns 
visited, and more people reached and benefited. Col. 
Mead believed these discussions were doing good. 
Not long ago only ten per cent. of Vermont butter 
could be called first-class; now the proportion was 
fully one-third. If individual farmers can double 
the productiveness of their farms in from two to four 
years, by intelligent farming, might not the aggregate 
products of the State be doubled in twenty years? 
Vermont has many deserted farms, and will have 
more unless her people learn to farm better, yet on 
these same deserted farms many a young man might 
do better than by going West. Then followed a 
general discussion on dairying, and at the evening 
session there was talk on horse-raising and farm im- 
provement. The meeting seemed highly satisfactory 
to all concerned, and we have a faint suspicion that 
the Empire State wouldn’t be hurt by a little of this 
Vermont missionary work. 


THE FARMERS’ ALLIANCE.—However, New York is 
moving on the line of bettering the farmers’ condi- 
tion, though in a different way. The Farmers’ 
Alhance is actively at work, through its county 
organizations. Recently meetings have been held at 
Rochester and Geneva. The former represented 
Monroe County, and made a vigorous move in the 
direction of lower railroad freights. The idea has 
already been pretty thoroughly worked into the far- 
mers’ minds that they have been unjustly dealt with 
in the matter of rates, in favor of the West, and that 
they have over-paid enough to cover their tax bills. 
Measures for relief are now in order, and there is 
already a bill introduced in the Legislature, looking 
to this end. The Geneva meeting was attended by 
nearly 150 farmers, representing the counties of On- 
tario, Seneca and Yates. The address was made by 
W. A. Armstrong, of the ‘Elmira Husbaudman.” 
Equality in taxation, impartiality in freight rates, 
and recognition of the farming industry as the chief 
source of national prosperity, to be fostered and pro- 
tected by Congress and the Legislature, were his 
leading topics. He called attention to the fact that 
six millions of farmers were represented by only six 
farmers in the last Congress, while there were two hun- 
dred lawyers out of oneand a quarter million. The far- 
mers Own more wealth than any other class, yet have 
no power, and their real estate, which costs the govern- 
ment nothing to protect, pays nineteen-twentieths of 
the taxes, although the amount of personal property is 
nearly as great. He advised farmers, of whatever 
party, to vote for no man that would not support their 
interests; for no man who spent a dollar on his own 
election; nor patronize an editor who used a railroad 
pass; but to give a hearty support to the paper which 
supports them. Resolutions were passed supporting 
the main points of the address, and others advocating 
a reduction of public salaries and court expenses; 
non-taxation for canal support; restriction of ex- 
penditure on the new Capitol; and the representation 
of farming interests in the executive councils of the 
nation by giving the head of the Agricultural Bureau 
the power and dignity of a Cabinetofficer. The liveliest 
debate was on the Capitol resolution, and the farmers 
seemed highly incensed at the amount of money it 
had cost, and the amount still likely to be absorbed. 
One member would have it stand unfinished, as a 
monument of rascality and extravagance; another 
would take it down and build a plainer one out of the 
material; and another wanted to see a charge of 
dynamite put under it, and the edifice blown to 
flinders. But they finally cooled:dewn, and con- 
cluded to censure the past, and have no more money 





paid out in the future unless disbursed through the 
proper auditing officers. 


Doctors DirFER—so do plant-growers. Prof. Sar- 
geant, of Cambridge. Mass., says, in the ‘* Gardener’s 
Monthly,” that the new Climbing Hydrangea is nei- 
ther new nor pretty, and that there will be much 
disappointment as to its horticultural value. Peter 
Henderson says it is very hardy, and that when once 
established it will prove to be one of the finest of all 
our hardy elimbing plants. The only point on which 
these gentlemen agree is, that it is easily propagated. 





BUYING AT AUCTION. 
By L. D. L. 


O get a bargain is one of the sweetest delights of 

the female soul. Mr. Smith may attend a foreclos- 
ure sale and buy a property for ten thousand dollars 
which originally cost twenty thousand. He will be 
serenely complacent. But his calm content is dull- 
ness in comparison with the ecstatic delight of Mrs. 
Smith when she secures ten yards of lace for five dol- 
lars, the real value of which is ten. Said an old dry 
goods dealer, not long since, ‘* The best way to sell out 
old goods is to have a slight fire on the premises occa- 
sionally. ‘Damaged goods,’ you know. Slightly 
spoiled by smoke and water. Bargains, don’t you 
see? Go off like hot cakes!” A certain firm discov- 
ered that they had in stock an over supply of towels. 
They offered them at low figures. Still they remained 
on hand. At last one the clerks suggested an experi- 
ment. ‘* Let us dampen them over night and adver- 
tise a rare bargain of goods slightly damaged by 
water.” The bait took. The ladies came to inspect. 
They were wary at first. having been oft deceived by 
pretended bargains. But the dampness was incon- 
testible proof of the genuineness of this one, and the 
firm sold its stock and sent for more. 

It is this eagerness to get for money more than the 
money’s worth which has helped to build up the busi- 
ness of the auctioneer. Time was when ‘auction 
sales” were attended only by the poorer classes. Now, 
when the red flag hangs before the mansion on 
Murray Hill or Fifth Avenue there will be seen among 
the crowd many ladies of all classes and social posi- 
tions. In this fast age such a mode of disposing of 
goods must become increasingly popular. Changes 
of fashion, of circumstances, of residence are fre- 
quent, and it is often a great convenience to be able, 
at short notice, to turn household goods into cash. 
When Mr. Shoddy grows suddenly rich he can thus 
dispose of the old furniture and make way for the 
new. When, by another turn in the wheel of fortune 
he is again poor, he can again take advantage of the 
auction-room, to his own loss indeed, but to the gain 
of many who thereby secure genuine bargains. At 
certain seasons of the year the papers are crowded 
with advertisements of these auction sales. Thrifty: 
housewives, anxious to renew at as little costas pos- 
sible, and young married people about to begin 
housekeeping, scan them with interest. But let the 
inexperienced beware how they venture to attend 
them. The probabilities are that they will return 
rich in experience, indeed, but poor in pocket and in 
temper as well. The great temptation at such sales is 
to buy what is not needed, which is often dear at any 
price. 

The power which a skillful auctioneer exerts over 
his auditors is something wonderful. He knows ata 
glance the new customers. It is to them that he ad- 
dresses himself as he dwells on “the tremendous 
sacrifice,” ‘‘the last chance,” etc. Old birds are not 
usually caught with such chaff. Young ones often 
are. To such we offer a few suggestions: 

Ist. Don’t attend an auction sale unless you really 
need something which is to be sold. Goods bought be- 
cause they may come handy sometime are foolish pur- 
chases. The money is sure to be useful. Therefore 
keep it until you need its equivalent. 

2nd. Avoid sales which are flamingly advertised. 
Mock auctions in which the buyers are *‘ sold” as well 
as the goods have generally the most attractive ad- 
vertisements. 

3d. Examine an article before purchasing and know 
the price of a similar article in the store. Decide upon 
a maximum bid and don’t go above it. Only thus are 
you likely to leave the sale as truly well off as you 
went in. 








THE 


Wittle Belle of Bloomingdale. 


A Tale of the Revolution. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 
THE NIGHT JOURNEY. 

ARY made the necessary preparations for her 

journey with all possible dispatch, and she was 
ready when the man returned. She and Sophronia 
immediately mounted into the wagon and took their 
places on the back seat. The man assisted them to 
their places, and then took his own place upon the 
frontseat. He had a bear skin in the wagor which he 
recommended to his passengers to spread over their 
laps. 

“It has not been very cold to-day,” said he, “ but it 
will be chilly to-night. Besides, the night air will be 
rather damp for the baby. I don’t think your hus- 
band thought about the baby’s coming.” 
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““We shall be very comfortable,” said Mary, ‘I 
don’t doubt.” : 

Sophronia spread the bear skin over Mary’s lap, 
raising it as high as she could so as to protect the 
baby, and tucking it in carefully at the side. 

‘““My name is Van Dossel,”’ said the man, ‘‘in case 
you should have any occasion to call me by name.” 

‘Thank you, sir,” said Mary. 

Everything being now ready, the man drove on. 
The two domestics who had been left in charge of 
the house, stood at the door looking on with solemn 
countenances, to see their mustress commencing 
uch a journey in the night, and on such an errand— 
but they did not speak; and Mary was too much 
absorbed in her own anxieties and cares to think to 
bid them good-by. So there was no leave taking. 
The wagon started from the door, and the horse drew 
it slowly up the hill. 

The road turned to the eastward and then to the 
southward where it soon entered a great highway. 
Fora time the whole party rode on in silence. At 
length Mary asked: 

**Where is my husband, Mr. Van Dossel ?” 

* He is at a farm-house,” said Van Dossel. 

‘‘ Where is the farm-house?”’ asked Mary. 

“Tt is about fifteen or twenty miles from here,” said 
Van Dossel, “but my business, ma’am, was only to 
take you there. Mr. Gormly will answer all the ques- 
tions when you see him, I suppose. You see, ma’am, 
the attack on the Black Spook failed this time, but 
they don’t giveit up. They are going to try it again, 
as soon as they have had time to repair damages, and 
in the mean time they think it is best to keep pretty 
dark. He has a good many spies about, and people 
think they can’t be too cautious.” 

“Very well,” said Mary. ‘Only take me safely to 
my husband and that is all I will ask.”’ 

So they rode on almost in silence for an hour. Now 
and then a few words were exchanged between Mary 
and Sophronia about the baby, or the bear skin, or 
about Mary’s feet feeling cold, and other such points, 
but there was no conversation. The man did not 
seem at allinclinved to talk, on any subject, and Mary’s 
heart was full of emotions and thoughts and fears 
which could not be expressed in words. 

It grew gradually dark. Stars began to appear 
here and there, though there was a thin haze over the 
sky which greatly dimmed their natural luster, 
This haze appeared to be gradually increasing in 
density, for the stars disappeared one by one, uniil 
at length about eleven o’clock it became so dark that 
the man seemed to have no guide in his driving but 
the reflection of the sky in the lines of water which 
filled the wheel tracks along the road made by other 
wagons, and in the ditches on each side. Along these 
lines and ruts the wheels plodded on toilsomely and 
slowly. Georgie slept through it all. Mary herself 
was not wholly unhappy, for as she pressed the little 
babe to her bosom, with both arms around him to 
keep him safe and warm, it seemed to her sometimes 
that her heart was like her arms, as full as it could 
hold of love and joy. 

Presently the route which Van Dossel, their driver, 
said he must take, led off from the main road by a 
branch which turned into a wooded valley. The road 
now became much worse. The ruts weve deeper, 
and the joltings much more violent. Sometimes for 
a considerable distance the wheel track was so much 
higher on one side than on the other, on account of 
deep ruts, or some other cause, as to make both Mary 
and Sophronia afraid that the wagon would be over- 
turned. On entering upon such places Mr. Van- 
Dosse!| would call to his passengers to lean hard over 
one way or the other, in order to counteract the 
tipping tendency of the wagon. He gave these direc- 
tions in nautical language, as if he was accustomed 
to sailing boats upon the river, or other navigation. 
lt was, ‘‘ Hard-a-port” or ‘‘ Hard-a-starboard ”’ con- 
tinually. 

At length the wagon came out into a better road 
again, and soon afterward it arrived at a small vil- 
lage where there was a tavern. Van Dossel suid that 
he should have to stop there for half an hour, on ac- 
count of his horse, and he offered to his passengers 
the opportunity of going into the house in the mean- 
while to warm themselves by a fire, and to rest them- 
selves a little by a change of posture. Mary was 
extremely glad to hear this proposal. The wagon 
drove up to the tavern door. Van Dossel knocked, 
and a girl soon came, with a candle in her hand, and 
opened the door. 

The girl ushered Mary and Sophronia into a sort of 
bar-room, where there was a large fireplace, witb 
smouldering brands, the remains of a great wood fire, 
burning upon it. When the girl saw the baby her 
compassion for him and her interest in the travelers 
seemed greatly excited. She replenished the fire, put 
on the tea-kettle to make tea, brought two comfort- 
able chairs for Mary and Sophronia to sit in, and a 
third, a small rocking-chair, for herself, in which she 
insisted on rocking the baby. This kindness on the 
part of such a stranger affected Mary’s heart deeply, 
and on the whole she enjoyed the rest and refresh- 
ment which the half hour at the tavern afforded, so 
much that her courage and strength for the re- 
mainder of the journey seemed more than doubled 
by it. 

**But I hope you are not going much further to the 
southward,”’ said the girl, ‘‘for if you do you'll come 
soon to the neighborhood of the British lines.’’ 





“T don’t know at all in what direction we are 
going,” said Mary, “ nor how far.” 

**As soon as you get into the neighborhood of the 
British lines,” said the girl, ‘‘ you will find the country 
full of parties of soldiers and all sorts of rough char- 
acters.” ; 

“*T can’t help it,” said Mary. ‘I must go.” 

At the appointed time the wagon came to the door 
again, and Mary resumed her journey. 


CHAPTER XLV. 
p THE CROSS ROADS. 

‘WE are going on about ten miles further,” said 
Van Dossel, ‘to a place called the Cross Road, and 
there I expect to hear from your husband again. He 
may be moved from the farm-house where he was to 
some other place. The fact is, that that farm-house 
was not very far from the outposts of the red-coats, 
and there was some danger that they were going to 
advance. But we shall know all about it at the Cross 
Roads.” 

It was now about two o’clock in the morning, and 
as the wagon advanced toward the southward Mary 
observed more signs of life and movement along the 
road. There were lights.seen occasionally at the 
windows of small houses. Now and then two or three 
men on horseback were met coming along the road, 
tram pling as they came, through the mud and mire, 
At one place a small detachment of soldiers seenfed 
to have taken possession of a barn by the roadside 
for the night. There was a fire on the ground ata 
little distance from the barn, with two or three men 
sitting around it. Besides these there was one stand- 
ing who seemed to be a sentinel. He brought his 
musket up into position when the wagon came oppo- 
site to him in the road and ordered a halt. 

Van Dossel reined in the horse. 

**Where are you going?” asked the sentinel. 

“To the Cross Roads,” said Van Dossel, at the same 
time quietly taking out a paper from his pocket, 
which he handed to the sentinel. The sentinel opened 
it, read it by the light of the fire, folded it up again, 
handed it back to Van Dossel and said ina grim and 
solemn voice: 

“Goon!” 

So Van Dosse] drove on, and Mary and Sophronia 
began to breathe freely again. 

Half an hour afterward Mary was made to feel 
somewhat anxious again, by seeing lights at a little 
distance before them, and by hearing the voices of 
men. 

“What are we coming to now, Mr. Van Dossel?” 
she asked. 

“We are coming to the Cross Roads,” said Mr. Van 
Dossel. ‘‘We are all right now. We shall find out 
here what we are to do.” . 

A few minutes after giving this answer, Van Dossel 
turned his horse up into the yard of a tavern, which 
stood near the road. Lights were burning in the 
house, aud people were going to and fro with a hur- 
ried and excited air. Some were bringivg out horses 
and saddiing or harnessing them. Others were talk- 
ing together in little knots about the doors. Mary 
felt somewhat afraid, but she did not ask any ques- 
tions. Van Dossel descended from the wagon, when 
he had driven up to the door, and stood there ready 
to help his two passengers down, and so they 1n obe- 
dieuce to this intimation descended, too. Van Dossel 
led the way through a bar-room, which was nearly 
filled with men, almost all of whom seemed armed 
with swords or guns, into a small back room, where 
there was a fire. 

‘Sit down here a moment,”’ said he, ‘‘and open 
your baby’s coverings so as to let him breathe alittle, 
and I'll come back pretty seon and tell you what’s to 
be done.” 

So Van Dossel went away and left Mary and Sophro- 
nia to occupy themselves with the baby. In about 
ten minutes he returned bringing with him a rough- 
looking boy about fifteen years old, who had a small 
packet in his hand. 

‘*Here’s the boy,” said he, “that was sent to meet 
us, and he’ll tell you what he has got to say.” 

“Yes ma’am,” said the boy. ‘I was sent to tell you 
that ’tis of no use for yon to go any further, for your 
husband is dead.” 

* Dead!” exclaimed Mary, in a voice of consterna- 
tion. 

‘Yes ma’am, and buried, too,” said the boy. 

Mary did not speak. She was sitting upon a settee 
by the side of Sophronia, who had the baby in her 
lap. She laid her bead down upon Sophronia’s bosom 
and buried her face in her hands. 

The boy finding that nothing was said in reply to 
the announcement that he had made, went on with 
his statement. 

“You see they could not keep him, ma’am, till you 
got there, for the red-coats were coming. They are 
extending their lines and our folks have to fall back. 
So we had to bury him in double quick time and 
be off. 

“They buried him in his clothes just as he was,” 
continued the boy, “only they took out all there was 
in his pockets first and tied it up in this paper. There 
is a writing inside, too, for you.” 

“A writing for me!” said Mary, faintly. ‘‘ Did my 
husband write it?’ 

“No,” said the boy. ‘My sister wrote it, but he 
told her what tosay. Then there’s his pistols, too, in 
acase. Ill go and bring them in.” 





“No,” said Mr. Van Dossel, speaking in an under- 
tone to the boy. ‘“ There’s no dctasion to bring them 
in here. Put them in the wagon.” 

* Well,” said the boy; ‘*‘ then I’ll go.” 

So the boy withdrew. 

Mr. Van Dossel then told Mary that it would be 
better for her to go to bed and go to sleep for a few 
hours, and then he would take her home again. 

“No,” said Mary. ‘I don’t wish for any rest. I 
would rather set out now.” 

‘“* But for Georgie’s sake,” said Sophronia. 

“Yes,” said Mary. “That is true. For Georgie’s 
sake I had better stay.” 

Van Dossel went out and ina few minutes returned 
with a maid who conducted Mary and Sophronia 
to a chamber where there were two beds, and placing 
the candle on atable near one of the beds, for it was 
yet some time before day, she went away and left 
them to such repose as the tumult of thought and 
feeling, which the events of the night and the circum- 
stances by which they were surrounded produced in 
their minds, would allow. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 
WIDOW HOOD. 

In the course of the following day Mary was taken 
back to her home. She arrived there just after dark, 
exhausted with excitement and fatigue, and with the 
dreadful shock which the events of her journey had 
occasioned her. The writing which she found in the 
parcel consisted of a few words written in pencil, in 
a female hand, but in her husband’s name, expressing 
a strong hope that she would arrive in time for him 
to see her before he died, and leaving her his farewell 
in case she should not come. There was much that 
he had to say to her, the writing added, particularly 
to ask her forgiveness for his neglects and short- 
comings in respect to his dutiesto her. But the prin- 
cipal thing was, he said, that she would find his will in 
a certain desk in the house, in which he left her all his 
property, which, however, he added, since the robbery 
of his house by the Black Spook, was not large. He 
recommended, however, that she should not do any- 
thing about having the will proved unless she should 
be molested in some way in the possegsion of the 
property, for it was very difficult at such times to 
conduct any legal proceedings whatever, and it was 
attended with much expense. So it was better for 
her quietly to go into the possession and use of the 
property without taking any legal steps whatever in 
consequence of his death, unless some one should in- 
terfere and compel her to do so. 

The paper was signed by Gormly’s name in his own 
hand, though the signature was executed in a very 
trembling and imperfect manner. 

Mary found the will in the place designated. It 
contained one single provision, and that was the con- 
veyance of all her husband’s property of every kind 
to Mary, his wife. It appeared to be executed with all 
the proper legalforms. After once reading it, Mary 
folded it up again and put it back into its place, and 
thought of it no more. 

She found herself pretty well supplied with ready 
money, for besides what she had left of the last re- 
mittance which she had received from Mr. Severance, 
there was a considerable sum in her husband's desk, 
and also a purse pretty well filled with guineas among 
the articles which were sent to her that had been 
taken from his pocket. So she had no occasion to 
feel any special anxiety on that score. Besides Mr. 
Severance’s remittance to her, though now irregular, 
and sometimes quite small, were still continued, and 
he gave her encouragement to hope that as soon as 
things became more settled they would be likely to 
increase. 

Mary continued for a week after her return from 
her fatal journey, ina state of great distress and de- 
pression. She seemed to be ina sort of bewildering 
maze—walking to and fro restlessly about the house, 
or attending to the wants of Georgie with an abstract- 
ed and depressed air. Sophronia made no attempt to 
comfort or console her. Indeed, she seemed herself 
almost as much cast down as Mary. Her joyous song 
was hushed, and she walked about silently doing 
what was required to be done 1n a manner so quiet 
und solemn, as to show that the gay and bounding 
activity of her spirit had received for the time being 
a very heavy blow. 

At length one Monday morning, about ten days 
after her return from her journey, the time seemed 
to arrive for Mary to awake from the dreadful bewil- 
derment into whicb she had been plunged. She came 
into Sophronia’s chamber which was next adjoining 
hers, bringing Georgie in her arms, and with a new 
expression of peace and happiness upon her counten- 
ance. 

“Sophronia,” said she, “I am going now to try to 
forget this grief, and you must help me. It has been 
a terrible blow to me, but it has gone by, and I must 
not spend my time in looking back after it, and so 
keeping it in view. I have gota charming home and 
plenty of money, and a kind, good friend in you, and 
my dear little Georgie, and I should be doing very 
wrong to make myself and you and others unhappy 
by mourning too long for what I have lost.” 

Here Mary was interrupted by the tears which came 
into her eyes with such a gush that she could not 
speak another word. Soshe turned about bastily and 
pressing Georgie convulsively to her bosom, went 


back into ber room. 
(To be continued.) 
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Our Young Folks. 


PHEBE. 
AN EASTER STORY. 
By Evrot McCorRMICcK. 


PARTY OF HOMELESS CHILDREN, from the Children’s Aid 

Society, New York, will arrive in Lafayette on Friday morning, 
Dec. —, 187-. Persons who would like to take one or more into their 
homes will please be at the Court House on that or. when they will 
have an opportunity of conferring with the Agent in charge. 
TT was this advertisement in the Lafayette ‘‘ Weekly 

Gazette” that brought Miss Patience Scattergood 
from Cedar Run to Lafayette on the frosty December 
morning that the promised party was to arrive from 
New York. 

‘**What I want,’ she said to the agent, ‘is a smart, 
handy little girl, to help around the house and sort of 
keep me company. Anybody ‘round here ’ll give me 
acharacter. Here’s Farmer Pedwick—you ask him 
while I talk to the children. My! how nice they 
look! You don’t mean to say they came out of the 
slums? What’s your name, little girl?’ addressing 
suddenly a small brown-haired person, whose large 
gray eyes were looking up wistfully into Miss Scat- 
tergood’s as much as to say, “ won’t you take me?”’ 

“Phebe Mackinnon, ma’am,” the child answered, 
timidly. 

** How old are you, Phebe?” 

* Eleven, ma’am, if you please.” 

‘*That’s very nice,” said Miss Scattergood, approv- 
ingly. ‘I hke to see little girls with good manners. 
Where did you learn to say ‘if you please’?” 

** Mother taught me, ma’am.”’ 

“Is your mother alive?” 

A tear crept into the upturned eyes. 

‘*No, ma’am; she’s dead.”’ 

‘““You poor child!” said Miss Scattergood, compas- 
sionately. 

‘She died a month ago,” Phebe explained; “and 
there’s only Billy and me.” 

“Ts Billy here?” 

‘*No, ma’am’’—the eyes now were quite filled with 
tears—* Billy’s in New York.”’ 

Miss Scattergood hesitated. The child was younger 
than she wanted, and perhaps more frail, and yet the 
appealing look in the eyes—it was that which settled 
the matter. Miss Scattergood laid her hand lightly 
on the pale forebead. 

* Would you like to come and live with me?” she 
asked. 

‘*T was a-wishin’ you’d ask me, ma‘am,”’ said Phebe, 
simply. 

Miss Scattergood turned abruptly to the agent. 

“I'll take this one,” she said, indicating Phebe. 

And so, after the necessary arrangements were 
made, and Farmer Pedwick had testified to Miss Scat- 
tergood’s character, and Phebe had bidden * good- 
by” to her little companions, the child set out with 
Miss Scattergood for her new home. 

It was a lovely place, Phebe thought, as she stood 
that night after tea, well wrapped up, leaning over 
the front gate, and taking in the view. On either 
side stretched the road, long and straight, leading, 
for all Phebe knew, from Lake Michigan on the north 
to the Gulf of Mexico on the south. On the other 
side of the road extended the open prairie to the far 
off hills, above which hung the crimson splendor of 
the early twilight. 

‘It seems like as though I died yesterday,” she said 
softly to herself, ‘‘and this was heaven.” 

For a time there was not a sound to tell that any- 
body else lived in Cedar Run. And indeed many 
people did not, the nearest house to Miss Scatter- 
good’s being half a mile away, and the school-house, 
which served also as a church, when any stray 
preacher came that way, a full mile. All at once, 
bowever, the sound of voices floated up the road, 
and, looking down, Phebe noticed three girls coming 
toward the house. It was not until they were nearly 
up to the gate that they discovered Phebe; and then 
the talking for an instant stopped, while they checked 
their steps aud surveyed her curiously from head to 
foot. The largest and loudest-spoken of the three 
was the soonest satisfied. 

*“*Oh, come on!” she said, witb arude laugh. ‘It’s 
only the little beggar from New York.” 

**Jane Wilson!” exclaimed one of the girls—the 
youngest and prettiest of the three —“ you ought to 
be ashamed!” 

“Yes, so you ought!” chimed in the other. 

“Well, [don’t care!” retorted the first, tossing her 
head and moving on; ‘‘ that’s what she is, anyhow!”’ 

Phebe, who had heard every word, was astonished 
and indignant. She drew back from the gate as 
though she had been struck with a blow. Her cheeks 
burned, and the tears came into her eyes, shutting 
out as with a curtain the prairies and the hills and 
the deepening twilight. She leaned her head against 
the gate-post and silently cried, wishing, for the first 
time that afternoon, that she were back in Grass 
Court with Billy, or anywhere else away from these 
hateful girls. That one of them had left the others 
and was coming toward her she did not know until 
she heard some one speaking to her. It was sucha 
bright, pleasant voice that spoke that Phebe could 
pot help looking up. ‘Oh, you mustn’t cry!” the 
voice said. “Jane never means what she says, and 
we know it wasn’t so, anyhow.” 

“ But it was so,” sobbed Phebe; “only I thought I’d 





got out of it. It seemed just like heaven before you 
came, and now’’—looking at the girl reproachfully 
while the tears streamed down her cheeks—“‘ it ain’t 
any better than Grass Court. No! nor it ain’t so 
good! Nobody ever called me a beggar there; we 
was all beggars alike. 1 wish I was back again ’’— 
tearfully—*‘ me and Billy.” 

**Now, don’t cry,’’ said the new-comer, eneourag- 
ingly; *‘ you'll like it here ever so much—” 

“Ruth Pedwick!”’ broke in the voice of Jane Wil- 
son from where she had stopped up the road and was 
looking back toward Phebe and her new friend, 
“Ruth Pedwick! ain’t you ever coming ?” 7 

Ruth rebelled. 

“No, 'm not!" she said, quite sharply—* not now, 
atapny rate. You needn’t wait for me—disagreeable 
thing! Nobody likes ber. You mustn’t think all 
Cedar Run girls are like that.” 

Phebe’s fave broke into a half smile. 

‘IT don’t mind now,” she said, ‘‘ but it made me feel 
as if I'd like to go back again.”’ 

“Did you leave your folks in New York?” Ruth 
asked with sympatbetic curiosity. 

“T haven't got any folks” — plaintively — ‘‘ only 
Billy.” 

“ And is Billy your brother?” 

The child nodded. 

‘* He’s littler than me; and he’s that smart,” forget- 
ting her grief in her enthusiasm, “ hecan turn a hand- 
spring backward and dance a double clog as nice as 
any of the boys at the Grand Duke.”’ 

Ruth looked puzzled. 

“J don’t think [ understand,” she said. 

The gray eyes looked up wonderingly. 

‘*Didn’t you never see them dance a double clog?” 
she asked. ‘I never did either at the the-ay-ter; but 
Billy ana the rest of the boys—they used to doit in 
Grass Court and down on the docks summer nights.” 

‘Grass Court?” inquiringly. 

“That's where we lived. Oh, but it wasawful! And 
I never knew it, till to-night.” 

‘*How, Phebe ?—isn’t your name Phebe?” 

The child’s face flushed with pleasure. 

* Billy used to call me Pheeb,” she said softly, ‘‘ and 
so did the other boys; but mother always called me 
Phebe, and I'd like it if you would. They called it 
Grass Court, I s’pose, because there wasn’t any grass 
there. It was all covered with stones, and they was 
always covered with slops and garbage. The houses, 
you know, was great, high tenements, and we never 
saw the sun from one week’s end to the next, and 
clothes-lines across from the windows; and it was 
dirty and smelled bad, and then there was a long 
alley leading in from the street, only it was so dark 
no one decent ever came down, ’cept the policeman 
and once a messionary. Ob! it wasan awful place,” 
and Phebe fairly shivered with the recollection. 

Ruth’s eyes shone with interest. Here was a new 
and fascinating world! 

‘*Go on, please,”’ she said. ‘*‘ What did you do?” 

“Used to go out in the morning and pick cinders; 
people put them out in the ash barrels, you know. 
Then about ten o’clock I went to ‘dustrial school. 
Teucher learned us to sew, and read and write and 
do sums; and we always learned a Bible verse ora 
hymn. Afternoons I used to beg cold victuals. When 
mother died the teacher took me to the Lodgin’-House, 
and thenI came here. That’s all.” 

Ruth drew a long breath. ‘*‘ How nice!” she ex- 
claimed. ‘It’s almost as good as ‘ Robinson Crusoe.’”’ 
Then Jooking at Phebe, critically, she exclaimed, 
“ But you don’t look a bit like such people.” 

Paebe blushed a little. 

‘The missiouary told us,” she said, ‘that some of 
these days we'd get up above Grass Court; and I’ve 
been tryin’ to ever since. But when she said thet, 
you know, about my being a beggar, it made me feel 
as though there wasn’t any use tryin’.” 

‘**But there is,” said Ruth energetically. ‘‘No mat- 
ter what Jane Wilson says, you ain’t the least bit like 
a beggar; and we’ll all help you up. Seeif we don’t.” 


Whatever Ruth Pedwick promised was pretty sure 
to be done; and when a few minutes later; the sky 
being almost dark and the air quite cold, she kissed 
Phebe good night and ran home, there was a very 
well srianged plan in her busy head as to how she was 
going to work. “I'll get Miss Keary,’’ she said to 
herself, ‘‘to ask Miss Scattergood to let her come to 
Sunday-scheol next Sunday, and be in our class.” 

Perhaps there wasn’t any need for so much planning, 
for Miss Scattergood was perfectly willing that Phebe 
should go, but any rate it gave Miss Keary a chance 
to see Phebe beforehand, and to fee) all the more 
interest in the little stranger; and when Sunday came 
Phebe, having made the acquaintance of her new 
teacher, was all the more ready to go with Ruth. 

When she came in most of the girls, including Jane 
Wilson, were already there. Miss Keary smiled 
pleasantly, and, having kissed the tremulous lips, in- 
troduced her to the girls as ‘‘ our new friend, Phebe 
Mackinnon.” 

‘Little beggar!’’ whispered Jane Wilson. 

jt was so loud that every one in the class heard it. 
Phebe, with a sudden start, turned her wide-opened 
eyes with a look in them of helpless appeal from Jane 
to the teacher. Miss Keary’s face grew white. She 
put out her arm and drew Phebe to her side. 

‘Jane,’ she said, trying hard to steady her voice, 
‘*you can go home, and not come back until you have 
asked Phebe’s pardon. I am ashamed and grieved 





that any girl in my class should say such a mean and 
cruel thing.”’ 

“Oh, pever mind,” cried Phebe distressfully; ‘I 
don’t mind; indeed I don’t, ma’am. I'd rather go 
myself than make trouble—only——”’ and her voice 
broke into a sob as she came back to her old grief, 
“] thought here ['d get up above it all.” 

“Do you hear, Jane?” asked Miss Keary in alow 
voice. 

Jane knew Miss Keary too well to resist. She waited 
an instant, as if debating what she should do; then, 
without looking at Miss Keary or any of the girls, she 
hastily rose up and left the room. 

When she had gone Miss Keary drew Phebe down 
to the seat at her side. 

“It was cruel in Jane,” she said, ‘** but she’ll feel 
sorry for it by and by; and we'll all try and help you 
forget it. Won't we, girls?” 

It was just what Ruth had promised, and they all 
answered so heartily that Phebe dried her eyes, and 
listened with great interest to the lesson, which in the 
International Series happened to be the resurrection 
of our Lord. Miss Keary had been an Episcopalian 
in the East, and thought it odd that an Easter lesson 
should come in the Advent season; but the girls, who 
knew nothing at ajJl about Advent or Easter, were 
quite well satisfied, and the more because, as Ruth 
Pedwick said, ‘‘ Miss Keary told it in such a Jovely 
way.” It was rather puzzling though for the teacher, 
who always liked to give the lesson a practical turn, 
to fit this one on to the events of the morning, until 
she remembered the little prayer which in the Epis- 
copal prayer-book is used on the first Sunday after 
Easter : 

“ALMIGHTY Father, who hast given thine only Son to die 
for our sins and to rise again for our justification; Grant us 
so to put away the leaven of malice and wickedness, that we 
may always serve thee in pureness of living and truth: 
through the merits of the same thy Son Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen.’’ 

This she taught the girls, repeating thoughtfully 
the words ‘‘the leaven of malice and wickedness,” 
and adding, ‘‘ May God belp us all to put it away.” 

Beyond this nothing was said ubout Jane’s cruel 
speech; and when school was out they went soberly 
home, having first given Phebe a cordial good-by 
and a general invitation to come and see them. 


After that three months went by, each day bringing 
to Phebe some new and wonderful experiences, and a 
warmer friendship with Ruth and the other girls—as 
warm as it was possible, considering that the 
weather was so cold and tney all lived anywhere from 
one to five miles apart. On Sundays, if the roads 
were bad, Farmer Pedwick would harness up his 
sleigh or wagon and drive around from house to 
house, taking in the children whose fathers did not 
have sleighs of their own, and conveying them to the 
school-house door. Others, who lived near by, braved 
the drifts and walked. However bad the weather, 
Cedar Run Sunday School was never closed, and 
never wanted an audience. During all the winter 
Jane Wilson never once appeared. Mr. Pedwick had 
gone for her once or twice, but had been refused, and 
gaveitup. Phebe, too, had met her once or twice 
on tbe road, but Jane had looked persistently the 
other way, and all Phebe could do was to sigh and 
passon. Asfor Phebe the fresh air and generous 
living had given a healthy glow to the cheek that was 
so pale when she came to Cedar Run, while the in- 
structions of Miss Keary, to whom she went every 
day to school, had quite reformed her grammar and 
conversation. 

About the middle of March there came a missionary 
te Cedar Run—the same one who had st»rted the 
Sunday-school a year before—and who now proposed, 
if the people wanted it. to organize a church. It was 
accordingly announced that a preaching service 
would be held in the school-house on Sanday morning. 
When Sunday came, even before the appointed hour, 
the little, dingy room was filled with people, so that 
when Phebe and Miss Scattergood entered it only the 
frout seat was vacant, on which Phebe sat down by 
the side of Ruth Pedwick. 

‘“*He’s ever so cice,’”’ said Rutb, referring to the 
missionary. ‘* He stayed with us last time he was here, 
and we wanted him this time, only Mrs. Wilson she 
thought she ought to have him.” 

She had hardly spoken before the door at the side 
of the platform opened, and in came Mrs. Wilson and 
Jane with a stranger. 

“There he is!” exclaimed Ruth, in a loud whisper. 
* Ain’t be nice-looking ?”’ 

He was nice-looking, but Phebe was not thinking 
of that. With the first glimpse her face lighted up; 
she gave a little start, and exclaimed, under her 
breatb, ‘‘Ob, my! I know bim!” 

“You know him!” cried Ruth, in the same under- 
tone. ‘‘ Phebe Mackinnon, where in the world did 
you ever know Mr. Freeman ?” 

“I didn’t know that was his name, but I know 
him.” 

“In New York?” 

But just then Mr. Freeman gave out the hymn, and 
that prevented any more conversation. By-and-by 
he came to his sermon, Phebe had heard so few ser- 
mons 1n the course of her life that this had the charm 
of novelty; and then the fact that it was told by some 
one she knew and liked made it perfectly enchanting. 
She sat with her eyes fixed on the speaker, her cheeks 
flushed and her lips half parted, as though she were 
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about to say, whenever he threatened to stop, “Oh, 
please, go on.” 

It was not long before her eager look caught the 
minister’s eye, and, almost without knowing it, he 
began to put the sermon in language that she could 
not help understanding, and was rewarded not only 
by her fixed attention, but by that also of everybody 
else in the congregation. The little face, with its 
great, serious eyes bent so steadily upon him, grew 
strangely familiar. Where had he seen it before? 
Mr. Freeman could not tell; and yet it helped him to 
preach as he never had done before. 

When it was all over, before Phebe’s cheeks had 
lost their flush and her eyes their misty glow, he 
stepped down from the desk and stood before the 
little girl. 

‘* Well?” he said, inquiringly. 

‘*It was in Grass Court, sir,” she said, answering his 
unspoken question. ‘“ There was mother and me and 
Billy, and mother was sick.”’ 

“Ob, yes,” he said, tenderly; ‘‘I remember. And 
your mother?” 

Phebe’s lip quivered. 

‘Don’t you mind, sir,’’ she said, in a low voice, 
‘*how you said we'd get up higher than the attic one 
of these days?” 

Mr. Freeman nodded. 

‘*Mother’s gone up, sir,” she said, simply. 

He gave the little hand which he held a warm 
grasp. 

“And haven't you got up a little higher, too?’ he 
asked. 

But just then Farmer Pedwick pushed his way to 
the front and Mr. Freeman’s question remained 
unanswered. Indeed [don’t know that it would have 
been answered at all, for Phebe wasn’t exactly sure 
what he meant, and puzzled over it for quite a little 
time without coming to any satisfactory conclusion. 

It was some weeks after that, when they were pre- 
paring to organize the church and talking about who 
should join it, that Phebe. came one afternoon to 
Farmer Pedwick’s where Mr. Freeman was staying. 

“T think I can answer your question, Mr. Free- 
man,” she said softly, when he had come down into 
the room. 

For a moment Mr. Freeman was a little puzzled. 

‘““What question, Phebe ?” he asked. 

“Why, about getting up above Grass Court. I 
think I have got up, Mr. Freeman.” 

‘*How high, Phebe ?” 

She looked up wistfully. 

“T don’t know just how high, Mr. Freeman; but 
it’s where Jesus is.” 

Mr. Freeman looked down approvingly in the meek 
little face. 

“One can hardly get up higher than that,” he 
said. 

*“T thought I was as high up as I could be when I 
first came here,’’ Phebe went on; ‘‘it was almost like 
heaven; but it’s more like it now, Mr. Freeman—only 
for two things—” 

“ What are they, Phebe?” 

“One's Billy, sir; [can't bear to think of me hav- 
ing it alland he having nething. Before he always 
had half, if it was only a piece of taffy or an apple- 
core; and the other’s Jane Wilson. You know she 
won't speak to me, Mr. Freeman; aud Miss Keary 
won't let her come back to the class till she does.” 

The gray eyes looked up at his appealingly. 

‘* Well, dear,” he said, ‘all you can do, I guess, is to 
wait.” 

“It’s so long, Mr. Freeman.”’ 

“ And pray, Phebe—that will make it shorter.” 

‘But, Mr. Freeman,” timidly. 

“Well, Phebe?” 

“Don’t you think—mightn’t I join the church ?” 

He rested his hand lightly on the upturned fore- 
head. 

‘“*My dear little girl,” he said, “I wish everybody 
was as ready and fit as you. Of course, you can join 
the church.”’ 


Now the Communion had already been fixed for 
the next Sunday, and that Sunday, as it happened, fell 
upon Easter; and although Farmer Pedwick and the 
others didn’t believe much in holy days, Miss Keary, on 
account of her early training, and Mr. Freeman, 
whose great-grandfather had been an Episcopalian, 
wanted to celebrate the occasion. So the giris had 
been enlisted to secure a supply of flowers with which 
to adorn the little school-house. The work of decora- 
tion MissKeary attended to herself, with the willing aid 
of Phebe and Ruth; and when, fifteen minutes before 
service on Easter Sunday morning, it wasall done, the 
little house was almost transformed. Miss Scatter- 
good’s geraniums, and Phebe’s own pet calla, which, 
providentially, as it seemed, had blossomed just in 
time. with what prairie flowers could be found so 
early in bloom, made really a fine effect. It was a 
beautiful day. Phebe, as she put the last flower in 
position and gave a loving look at the calla, brea‘hed 
a little sigh. 

“ There's only one thing more,’ 
it just perfect.” 

“ What's that?” asked Ruth. 

“ For me, I mean,” explained Phebe, “If only Billy 
could be here, I'd be perfectly satisfied.” 

** People ain’t ever satisfied,” observed Ruth philo- 


’ 


she said, ‘‘ to make 





sophically. 


“No, I suppose they ain’t;” plaintively, “only it | 
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seems to me as though I had so much and Billy so 
little.” 
Ruth did not ajswer, and as she turned away her 


head it seemed to Phebe that she was hiding a smile. 


Phebe did not like to be laughed at, and could not see 
that she had said anything funny, and was withal 
rather troubied that Ruth didn’t seem to symputhize 
with her more heartily. 

When the people began to come in Phebe took her 
seat among those who were to unite with the church, 
on the front bench, in view of every one who entered ; 
but as it happened, during a number of the arrivals, 
including Farmer Pedwick and his family, who 
occupied a bench three or four places behind Phebe, 
her bead was bowed in silent prayer. So that she did 
not see an active little figure that came in with the 
farmer and took his seat at the end of the Pedwick’s 
bench; nor did the boy’s restless eyes as they wan- 
dered around the room see her. 

Into theupen window blew the soft April air; across 
the room streamed the warm sunshine; and as Phebe 
rose up in answer to her name, a bright ray fell 
athwart the brown hair and turned itintoa rich gold. 
Behind her were the congregation, but as Phebe 
turned the gray eyes, with their wistful glance, up 
toward Mr. Freeman, it seemed that she had forgotten 
not only them but every one else in the world. 

Behind her, too, were a pair of roving eyes, caught 
by her slender girlish figure, and now growing every 
instant larger and larger. Mr. Pedwick and his wife 
exchanged uneasy glances; and Mrs. Pedwick—good 
woman—leaned over to warn the owner of the eyes 
that he must not do more than look. 

But it was too late. In the instant of stillness when 
the candidates had all risen, and before Mr. Freeman 
had begun the Covenant, a loud whisper sounded 
througb the room: “ Why, it’s Pheeb!” anda small 
figure had bounced up from Mrs. Pedwick’s side and 
made his way to the desk. 

“There!” said Mrs. Pedwick, in a tone which 
meant, “I told you so!”’ 

But Farmer Pedwick only smiled; and the people— 
all of whom knew Phebe’s history—smiled too; and 
Mr. Freeman, with a sudden, anxious look at Phebe’s 
face lest she should be overcome, on finding that she 
was not, smiled, until it seemed to reflect not only 
Phebe’s joy but that of all her friends. 

And what did Phebe do? 

She heard the whisper and then the pattering feet, 
but she did not even look around. Into her face 
came the light of a great gladness; and a faint flush 
crept upon her cheek, as reaching out her hand she 
drew her little brother to her side. ‘‘ Hush, dear,” 
she said, softly; and Billy, frightened by the very 
boldness of his deed, and clinging to her hand as if 
for protection, gazed himself at the minister with an 
awed and wondering look. 

It was not to be wondered at that Mr. Freeman’s 
voice was a little‘unsteady when he began the Coven- 
ant, for Mrs. Pedwick’s eyes and those of most every 
oue else in the church were suspiciously moist, and 
Farmer Pedwick was heard to clear his throat vio- 
lently, as though he had a terrible cold, which every 
one knew he bad not. As for Ruth, in very joy for 
her friend’s happiness, she cried outright. Only 
Phebe remained perfectly still, her lip quivering a 
little, but her gaze fixed upon the minister, and her 
face, as Mr. Freeman afterwards said. like that of 
Stephen in the Book of Acts, “as it had been the face 
of an angel.” 


When the service was at length over, and Phebe had 
a chance to speak to Billy, the boy poured out his 
tale. 

“Teacher at the Lodgin’-House said I was to come,” 
he explained, and so I come. Only [ didn’t know I 
was comin’ to where you was. Conductors took care 
of me all the way from New York, and you bet they 
was sick of it before they got through. Why, one of 
’em told me he wouldn’t doit again not for a million 
dollars. That was when I tumbled off the train, and 
they had to go back three miles to find me. When I 
got to the place—Lafayette, ain’t it?—that was yester- 
day—Mr. Pedwick, he was waitin’ for me. Guess it 
was him as sent for me to New York—and what 
d’ye think, Pheeb? he’s given me two chickens and a 
pig already!” 

Billy was quite right. It was Farmer Pedwick, en- 
couraged, no doubt, by Ruth, and wanting to give 
Phebe a happy surprise, who hsd sent to New York 
for the boy, and meant to bring him up on the farm. 
So far, at least, Phebe’s desires had been gratified. 
There was now only one thing wanting to make her 
happiness complete; aud for that, as it happened, 
she did not want very long. 

She was standing with Billy, a little apart from the 
others, when from around the corner of the school- 
house came Jane Wilson, who stopped suddenly on 
seeing Phebe, as though uncertain whether to come 
on or go back. All at once she seemed to make up 
ber mind. 

‘‘ Perhaps you don’t believe it, Phebe Mackinnon,” 
she exclaimed, “ but I’m glad your little brother’s 
come.” 

““Why, yes, I do believe it,” said Phebe, wonder- 
ingly. 

“ And I’m awfully sorry for the way [ treated you,” 
Jane went on, impulsively. 

But Phebe put up her hand. 

“Never mind,” she said, gently. ‘ Don’t let’s think 
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about it any more. I'll tell Miss Keary, and you come 
to Sunday-school this afternoon—won’t you ?” 

The larger girl hesitated an instant. 

“It’s awfully good of you,” shesaid at length, and 
turned hastily away. 

“What's the matter with her?” asked Billy, sus- 
piciously. ‘ Ain’t none of them girls been puttin’ on 
any frills, has there?’’ 

But just then Phebe, turning around, saw Mr. Free- 
man at her side. 

‘Oh, Mr. Freeman!” she cried, gladly. 

* Well, little girl?” 

“It’s all right now, sir; Billy’s come, and Jane’s 
coming back to Sunday-school.” 

Mr. Freeman looked dowu into the eager eyes. 

“Can you tell me what the text was, Phebe?’ he 
asked. 

Phebe thought a moment. 

“*And God hath both raised up the Lord,’” she 
quoted slowly, ‘‘* and will also raise up us by his own 
power.’” 

“ And hasn't he done it, Phebe ?” 

Tne happy light still lingered in the upturned 
face. 

‘Yes, Mr. Freeman,” she said softly. ‘“ He’s raised 
mother up to heaven, and brought Billy and me to 
where we can look in.”’ 


And so I leave Phebe at the threshold of her new 
and risen life. 





as As 
PUZZLES. 
CONCEALED DOUBLE ACROSTIC AND COMBINATION RHOMBOID 
PUZZLE. 
1. 2. 
* . ee * 
* . . + 
* . * 
y +e * 
3. 4 


Ist Rhomboid.—Across. A kind of cloth ; a noted religious 
writer; asulphurous substance; earth. Down. A consonant; 
an interjection ; the whole; the end of a race; a girl’s name; 
a consonant. 

2d Rhomboid.—Across. A bivalve; level; an insect-eater; a 
master. Up. A consonant; a preposition; a conjunction; 
clothed; a stripling; a preposition; a consonant 

3d Rhomboid.—Across. To form the voice to melody; a 
well-known puzzler; the ocean; a surname. Up. A con- 
sonant; to perform; a boy’s nickname; part ofan appie: a 
familiar spirit; a reply; a consonant. 

4th Rbomboid.—Across. A ballad; harmony; a story ; some- 
thing that waits fornoman. Down. A consonant; a Danish 
romance; a hard-shelied fruit; an insect; a masculine name; 
a nickname; a vowel. 

The stars represent the primals and finals of the acrostic, 
Primals.—Agirl. Finals.—To haul. Cross-words.—The master 
of an inn: to soften ; gout; bad singing. 


HALF SQUARE. 

1. A comic play. 2. A kind of willow. 3. Part of acent. 4. 
Aslimy fish. 5. An abbreviated title. 6. A vowel or a con- 
sonant. UNCLE WILL. 

CHARADE. 

My first is a worthless quadruped of very low degree: 

My last unto my first pertains in continuity. 

Upon my last perform my whole, and you at once will be 

At variance with Mr. Bergh, for practiced cruelty. J. N. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MARCH 26. 
Literary Enigma.— 
“ And my soul from out that shadow 
Shall be lifted 


’ 


Nevermore.” 
Decapitations.—Stone, tone, one. This, his, is. Drink. rink, 
ink. Hearth, earth. Please, lease, ease. Draft, raft, aft. 
Preach, reach, each. Spark, park, ark. Trice, rice, ice. 
Theater, beater, eater. Scowl, cowl, owl. Drear, rear, ear. 
Double Diamond.— N 


- 
>> we 
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Beheaded Rhyme.—Trout, rout, out. About, bout, out. 


It was so still last week among the group of young people 
that I think they must all have been drowsy. Why even [ 
fell dozing over my knitting; but one of my grown-up neph- 
ews, who has learned to be a doctor. came in, and said it was 
the spring weather, and that I must go out and take a good 
walk in the fresh air, and eat oranges (pretty good medicine), 
and drink lemonade, and not eat a great deal of fat meat. 
He said we could let down our i :ternal fires a little at this 
time of year, and we must not put so much fuel on—carbon 
is what he said, I believe. Now, dears, I’m sure the reason I 
have not beard from you is that the weather bas made you 
sleepy. Butit ough: not. Woy, it’s waking everything else up. 
The birds are lively and merry, and the spring flowers are in 
a great burry to come out. They have sent up some green 
leaves to find out if itis safe. They're very prudent, and I’m 
glad; for Winter is turning around to look at us, and his cold 
breath is very keen, and he is even throwing a handful of 
snow atustoday. But he is almost out of sight. I did not 
say | would give any prize to the first one who guessed the 
ghost’s name, did I? I'm getting a little forgetful as I grow 
old. Well, I think when everything is so dull and stupid, 
anybody who is smart enough to think a little ought to be 
rewarded, and [ ofte give my little folks things that [ didn’t 
promise them. Soif “ Bert,’’ who wrote to me, telling me 
that “ Ben Jonson” was the ghost’s name, will send me bis 
full name and address, I will send him a nice book that I just 
picked out; and [ hope some of the rest of my boys and girls 





will wake up now. AUNT PATIENCE, 
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Fact and Rumor. 


—Mr. Whittier is recovering from his re- 
cent indisposition. 

—Why would not Tilden and Davis look 
well together on a Democratic ticket next 
year? 

—A magnificent new carpet warehouse 
has been opened in Fourteenth street, near 
Macy’s. 

—Tennessee proposes to compromise with 
her bondholders at the rate of fifty cents on 
the dollar. 

—The Sutro Tunnel Company and the 
mining companies have made a satisfactory 
compromise. 

—Bulgarians have not had enough of it 
yet. They are arming and declaring that 
they will be free. 

—The attachment of political amendments 
to appropriation bills ought to be made 
unconstitutional. 

-—Humbert, of Italy, has commuted the 
sentence of his would-be-assassin to penal 
servitud > for life. 

—A statue to Lief Erikson, the Norse 
discoverer of America, is to be erected in 
Boston, in Post Office Square. 

—Too much fresh air in the County Jail 
of Allentown, Pa. Five prisoners escaped 
last week by way of the ventilators. 

—Virginia reduces the tax on alcoholic 
liquors from 21¢ to 1‘¢ cents per drink. The 
Moffet bell-punch continues its services. 

—It cost only about $100,000 to fit up the 
royal yacht, ** Osborne,” for the bridal trip 
of the Duke and Duchess of Connaught. 

—Democratic financial tendencies are 
evident in Ohio, where the party is 
anxious for a union with the Greenbackers. 

—Thomas Couture, the famous French 
painter, is dead. His age was sixty-four 
years, and he was in the full exercise of his 
powers. 

—General Walker is very properly con- 
firmed as Superintendent of the Census of 
1880. His eminence as a statistician is un- 
questioned. 

—The inventor and patentee of the minia- 
ture kiln, which was noticed the other day 
in ‘‘Science and Art,” turns out to be a 
young lady. 

—Jervis McEntee, the painter of late 
autumnal landscape, is painting a series of 
portraits of Edwir Booth in his famous 
stage characters. 

—The man, Tudor, who is riding from 
New York to Patagonia, has reached Knox- 
ville, Tenn. Does he claim relationship with 
the royal family of England? 

—Great Barrington, Mass, has seen 
enough of railroad bonding for the present. 
She refuses to subscribe $60,000 in aid of 
the Boston and Poughkeepsie Railroad. 

—The Shakespeare memorial building, at 
Stratford-on-Avon, is so far completed, that 
the theater will be opened and an inaugural 
festival held during the last week of April. 

—Look carefully at such $50 bills as you 
may have among your small change. There 
is a dangerous counterfeit in circulation on 
the National Bank of Commerce in this 
city. 

—There are 953 entries for the dog-show. 
Setters and pointers, 500: bull terriers, forty ; 
Skye terriers, thirteen; collies, twenty-five; 
and a large number of mastiffs, St. Ber- 
nards, etc. 

—Mademoiselle Bernhardt, the French 
actor, sculptor, painter, and author, has 
decided to try lecturing. She has succeeded 
in doing well everything that she has thus 
far attempted. 

—The women of Minnesota vote at school 
elections. Those of Minneapolis als. lately 
met in caucus, but nominated only men. 
When the ladies have their pick, they can 
always find men to suit them. 

—The relief of Ekowe, South Africa, will 
soon be attempted. There has been no 
especial hurry about it as the garrison is 
amply provisioned. A son of Tom Hughes 
is an officer in the garrison. 

—There have been coined to date 21,661,- 
274 standard silver dollars. Of these—such 
is the eagerness of the people for silver— 
6,605,076 are in circulation, and the re- 
mainder, 15,056,198, are on hand. 

—The American Consul in Siam has suc- 
ceeded in inducing the King to establish a 
general] system of education, with an Amer- 
ican ex-missionary, Dr. McFarland, as 
Superintendent, with a salary of $5,000. 

—One of the most difficult things to get at 
is the true state of Mr. Tilden’s physical 
health. Democratic interviewers find him 
almost an athlete, but Republicans report 
him as paralytic, and hardly able to help 
himself. 





—His surname is Spreckles, his Christian 
name Klaus, He is a San Franciscan, but 
has been active in developing the resources 
of the Hawaiian Islands, and in consequence 
King Kalakau has dubbed him Knight. 
Sir Klaus Spreckles, Knight of San Fran- 
cisco. 

—At the Iowa Agricultural College every 
girl in the junior class has learned to make 
good bread, and cook all the dishes required 
by an ordinary household. Besides this 
they are accomplished in all housekeeping 
arts, including the care of the sick, care of 
children, etc. 

—Fires last week: Freedmen’s Hospital in 
Atlanta, Ga. Loss $10,000. Owned and 
supported by the;city. Lucky it did not 
oceur during Sherman’s visit. A hotel in 
Cleremont, N. H. Five lives lost. At 
Seneca, Ill., twenty buildings ($50,000). 
In Columbus, O., the new Court House 
($60,000 damages). At Minneapolis, a large 
flour mill ($70,000). In Brooklyn, a row of 
small frame houses ($2,000). A wadding 
mill in Hudson, N. Y. (835,000). 








Spring Openings. 

The cold weather of the past week has not 
prevented a very large attendance of ladies 
at the spring openings. As this feature of the 
dry goods trade bas met with such popular 
and increasing favor during the past few years, 
unusual attention is now given to it, and it 
has become so important a factor in the social 
life of the ladies that the looked-for an- 
nouncements are eagerly waited for. 

Arnold, Constable & Co. made their an- 
nouncement by private invitation, and not 
through the public prints. In this way they 
have only their friends whom, they think, 
ought to be the first to see the novelties. 
Perhaps the most striking display this season 
at this well-known store is the Paris-made 
dresses and cloaks, and a fine assortment of 
camels’ hair shawls. The entire department 
of dress bears evidence that the color chro- 
matics are lavishly represented. There is an 
absence of any standard or stereutyped style. 

The variety this year forces one to the con- 
clusion that Fashion, usually so inexorable, is 
more lenient than usual, and grants perfect 
freedom to her followers. There is the **Pom- 
padour” style, which is particularly effective 
when introduced in the rich-striped or flower- 
patterned grenadines and brocades. There 
are very handsome low-necked evening 
dresses, richly trimmed with scarfs and 
flowers, also high necked dinner and recep- 
tion dresses. 

Walking costumes are in light shades of tan 
and fawn,and have the dress made in one 
piece, with the front of striped velvet, the 
skirt has alternate panels of this material and 
wide box-plaitings of the lignt camels’ bair. 
A dark shade of Canard green is trimmed 
with stripes of light blue and gold color. 
Some of the most elegant walking-dresses are 
very plain; a fawn-colored cashmere is made 
with box-plaited and kilted skirt, over which 
the drapings are held down by rows of shir- 
ring. These shirrings are a special feature in 
all draped dresses—they are found both on 
bandsome evening silks as well as on heavy 
materials. 

The opening of the spring goods at Stern 
Bros., 32-36 West Twenty-third street, has 
met with lucrative success. The ladies 
thronged the millinery and costume sections 
of the store for bours. The exhibit of season- 
able finery is made unusually well-selected. 
In the millinery room the chapeaux are very 
attractive, giving every new feature in this 
line of personal adornments. The displays of 
bonnets and bats are about equal. The wide 
and narrow brims, and the low and high 
crownsareshown. The exhibit of dress goods 
is large, including rare bargains in colored 
silks. Gloves, parasols, laces, hose, and 
fancy neck-wear are well displayed. The 
large business done by this house is beginning 
to force into notice the question, How far up 
town must the large stores go, in order to re- 
tain the trade? Stern Bros. are now thirteen 
blocks above A. T. Stewart & Co., nine above 
Macy’s, and four or five blocks removed from 
other large stores, and it will be rather inter- 
esting to watch how far locality will influence 
custom. There is no doubt but that local cus- 
tom is inclined to go to the nearest place, but 
the element of transient custom, and a very 
important one it is, too, has a tendency to keep 
the retail stores nearer the ferries. Rapid 
transit is beginning to enter into the problem, 
but it is too early yet to form any conclusions 
in regard to tne probabilities of future loca- 
tions. 

At the spring opening of the large establish- 
ment of Ehrich & Co., there were exhibited 
the new designs in ribbons, feathers and arti- 
ficial flowers, all of which were so tastefully 
arranged as to form great masses of well- 
assorted tones of color, and to add to these 
attractive displays, great numbers of growing 
plants were artfully introduced in every de- 
partment, rendering the scene as spring-like 
and cheerful as an immense flower-garden. 
The children’s dress department is as full of 
charming novelties as usual; here are found 
all the freshest and dressiest costumes for 
children of all ages. Several are in light- 





tinted cashmeres, with vests and revers of 
embroidered satin; a cashmere of a tint of 
mignonette was embroidered with flowers in 
the diréctoire shades. The latest novelty for 
children’s wash-dresses is Baurmil cloth; it 
resembles some of the French foulard goods. 
and together with striped linens will take the 
place of the plaid ginghams which were so 
much used last year. 

The spring opening at Lord & Taylor’s 
Broadway house, which occurred on Wednes- 
day of last week, was attended by throngs of 
ladies eager to see what this house sanctioned 
in costumes and millinery. The large suit 
department contained numberless costumes 
of all descriptions. A handsome princesse 
costume of gend’arme blue combined with 
blue and gray brocade, attracted much ad- 
miration ; itis made with double panier sides 
ot brocade and gros-grain edged with fringe 
matcbing the two colors. The cloak depart 
ment is one of the features of this house, and 
here were shown many handsome imported 
garments. Among the mantles the favorite 
color is écru, and the trimming fringe of the 
same Shade. These were made with the 
square Hungarian sleeve. This house bas 
been known to the public for so many years 
that its position and reputation are sufficient 
guarantee for every thing that appears on its 
counters. 

R. H. Macy & Co., at Fourteenth St. and 
Sixth Av., last week, had their regular spring 
opening in the suit and millinery depart- 
ments. This house makes no lavish display 
of imported costumes at fabulous prices, but 
aims rather to produce really serviceable 
suits, that come within the range of all pock- 
ets, and this season they have succeeded 
even better than usual. From the crowds 
that attended, it is fair to assume that all 
New Yorkers have paid a visit to this store, 
so those who live out of town must row see 
what this firm offer before everything is sold. 

The large and well known carpet house of 
W. & J. Sloane, Nos. 649, 651 and 655 Broadway, 
last week held its annual spring opening of 
imported and domestic carpets and rugs, em- 
bracing all grades and styles in these goods. 
In Brussels carpets the India styles prevail. 
Among these is a carpet with bronze ground- 
work, with small roses in bright colors, and 
leaves of dull green. Imported Japanese car- 
pets are in quaint designs and exquisite color- 
ings, and seem to be as popular now as ever. 
American moquettes are shown at this house 
equal in quality, design and colors to the 
French moquettes, and at much lower prices. 
These carpets are in gay rich colors on dark 
grounds, the figures being generally small. 
Hall-carpets are in dark rich red or green with 
small black figures or squares; or with squares 
of the same color of the ground, but in much 
darker sbades. The Persian rugs have been 
selected with exceedingly good taste and at- 
tracted special attention. 
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Editorial Department. — Letters for 
this department, and manuscripts offered for 
publication, should be addressed “ Editors 
Christian Union, 27 Park Place, New York.” 
Onaccepted articles will be returned, if, at 
the time they are sent, this is requested, and 
enough postage stamps are enclosed. The 
Editors will not be responsible for the pres- 
ervation of manuscripts not accompanied by 
sts mps. 


Business Department,—Subecriptions 
and advertisements should be sent to ‘The 
Christian Union, New York City.” Subscrip- 
tions, $3 per annum; Clergymen, $2.50, post- 
age prepaid. Special cash commissions to 
Postmasters and others who act. as agents. 
Advertising rates and estimates sent on appli- 
cation. Liberal discounts on large advertise- 
ments and on frequent insertions. Remit by 
draft, money order, or registered letter. Cur- 
rency sent unregistered is at the risk of the 
sender. Specimen copies sent on receipt of 
three cent stamp. 


Boston OFFICE: Crocker & Stickney, 21 
Bromfield Street. 
CHICAGO OFFICE: Room 99, Ashland Block. 








Consolation for the Nervous, 

Debility puts its terrible hand upon the ner- 
vous, and plays the tyrant with them. Their 
sensitive natures, most highly endowed for 
enjoyment, are robbed of their pleasure by 
nervous irritation and prostration. Such per- 
sons receive perfect and permanent liberation 
from their sufferings, and increase their ca- 
pacity for enjoyment, by taking Vitalized 
Phosphates, a brain and nerve food. F.Crosby, 
666 Sixth Ave., N. Y. For sale by Druggists. 


W. Atlee, Burpee & Co., of 221 Church 
8t., Philadelphia, have issued an illustrated 
descriptive catalogue of imported and thor- 
oughbred cattle, sheep, fancy poultry and 
dogs. It contains much useful information 
for farmers and those interested in stock- 
raising, as well as prices and other handy 
hints respecting farm and garden topics. It 
will be wise for intending purchasers to send 
for this catalogue and see the inducements 
that are offered, 





Tas Ocatocis Soriatys. 

The programme of the fourth concert of the 
Oratorio Society, to be held at Steinway Hall 
Thursday evening, April 17, is as follows: 
CHRISTUS. 

Oratorio (new, the first time in America.) 


Two parts: “ Christ’s Entry into Jeru- 
salem.”” * Christ’s Resurrection.” 


Largo, ans Violin Solo, String Orchestra 


and © Ha: 
Violin fain: Herr August Wilhelm}. 
Ave Verum, for Soli with String Or- 
chestra. Mozart 
Miss A. Henne, Mrs. M. Rice-Knox, 
Messrs. J. Graff and A. E. Stoddard. 
Chorale from “The Meistersinger of 
Nuernberg.” (By request.) 
Chorus end Grand Orchestra. 
Air from tbe “ Mathew Passion,” with 
Violin obligato. 
Mrs. M. Rice Knox and Herr August 
Wilhelmj. 
Marche Solemne from “ The Ruins 
of Athens. Beethoven 
For Chorus and Grand Orchestra. 
Messrs, Ehrich & Co., 287 to 295 Eighth 
avenue, New York, announce that they bave 
enlarged their Silk Department, and invite 
the special attention of ladies to the silks 
known by their own name. Sample cards 
showing eight qualities of black and twelve 
shades of colored dress silks, will be sent free 
to any address ou application. For every 
yard of these silks which fails to give satisfac- 
tion the Messrs. Ehrich promise to returp yard 
for yard, or return the money. 


ndel 


Wagner 


To Consumptives. — Wilbor’s Cod-Liver Oil 
and Lime has now been before the public twenty 
years,and has steadily grown in favor and appre- 
ciation. This could not be the case unless the 
preparation was of high intrinsic value. The com- 
bination of the Phosphate of Lime with pure Cod- 
Liver Oil, as = by Dr. Wilbor, has produced 
a new phase in the treatment of Consuu ption and 
all diseases of the Lungs. This articie can be 
taken by the most delicate invalid without creat- 
ing the dlegeating nausea = is such an objec- 
tion to the Cod-Liver Oi! when taken without 
Lime. It is prescribed ro the regular faculty. 
Sold by the es pe . B. WILBOR, Chemist, 
Boston, and by all druggists. 
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COLGATE & CO’S 


Wedding March Bouquet, 


A delightful and appropriate Per- 
fume for the Handkerchief. 

Our name and trade-mark on each 
bottle assures purchasers of SUPER- 
IOR and UNIFORM quality. 


OOLGATE & 00., Perfumers, New York. 


SYPHER & CO. 


INVITE ATTENTION TO NEW - - ae NOW 
ON EXUIBITION,O 


ANTIQUE FURNITURE, 


BRONZES, CLOCKS. 
ANCIENT POTTERY, 


CHINA from SEVRES and DRESDEN, 
with a large collection of 
BRIC-A-BRAC 
from a Connoisseur now in Eur’ pe. 


593 BROADWAY. 
1879. 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LIST 


OF 


Artistic 
Furniture, 


IN 


Queen Anne, Eastlake 
and other styles for- 
warded to any ad- 
dress on applica- 
tion. 


WARREN WARD & CO., 


___ 75 & 77 Spring St., New York. 


supplied to consumers at 
T § rices lower than ever known 
_ These fine lities 
seldom reach the iotertor, 
being sold only tn large ¢ Cities 0nd among the very 
wealthy. Send for reduced price-list,and compare 
with other houses. 
Consumers’ Importing Tea Co., 
P.O. Box 4236. 8 Church St., N. Y. City. 


RE TEAS 


Pl otels and large consumers; largest stock in 
the country; qualit; Wy and terms the best. Country 
storekeepers shouid call or write The welts? Tea 
Company, 2! Fuiton st., N.Y. P.O. Bo 


RT NEEDLEWORK INSTRUCTIONS 
A pew and improved edition sent by mail to 
any rn on on roost Pees ot rice, Wcents. by 
& CO., Publishers, 
Boston, Mass. 


WASTE SILK. 


Sewing Silk and Machine Twist, Black or Colors, 
sent by mail. 30 cents per ounce. Send for Circu- 
lar about Knitting Silk. Address 
BRAINERD, ARMSTRONG & CO. 

69 Broadway, New York. 
bite... Stamps accepted as money. 


SARLOW’S INDICO BLUE. 


Best qualivy Wash Biue. and most liberal measure. 
D. 8S. WI BERGE Pro 
re North 5 8t., Priteselpbie. 
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FINANCIAL QUOTATIONS. 


From Monday, March 31, to Saturday, 
April 5. 
Government Bonds.— 
(These figures indicate the highest nominal rates.) 


Monday. Wednesday. Saturday. 
April 5. 


Mar. 1. April 2. 





58, 10-408. eesees BI 
58. funded. "1881.7... 10454 
5a, 1 1881, c.. wo 





- 
68, currency, %-99.. ets 121% 


* Ex-diviaend. 
Bids for State Bonds. 


Alabama 5s, 1883.... 4854, Mo.F. bs, due "4-95. 108 
48%| Mo.H. & 8.J. due ’86 1045 
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1844, N.Y. 6s, G.R., ’87.... 110 
Ala. 88, A.&C.R.... 7 | N.Y. 6. G.C.. '87.... 110 
Alabama 8s. ‘92..... 20 | N, Y. 6s, G. L., '83... 106 
Alabama 8, 93..... 20 | N.Y. 68.G. L. $91... 120 
Alabama, Ciass Ah. . 49 | N.Y. 68.G L.. '92.... 121 
Ala., Class A. small 48%) N.Y. €s.G.L., '93.... 122 
Alabama, Class B.. 75 | N.C. 68, old, 36-"98.. 223 
Alapuma, Class C .. 5456| N.C. 68,0!d.AK&O.... 22% 
Ark. 68. F., ’99. 1 5 | N.C. NCR. "B-5.. 100% 
Ark. 78, L ic aFisis ! N.C., N.C.K., A&O,. 100% 
Ark.78, LRPB&NO. 1 | NLC.N.C.R 0.5.4. 80% 
Ark. 7s, M. < “RK. 1 | N.C.N.C.R.c.0.A &O 80% 
Ark. 78. / eee N.C. 66. n.bd8.J.4&d. 12% 
Conn, 66, 1883-4...... 104 | N.C.6s.n.bds.A.&0O. 12% 
Ga. 64, "79-80-86...... 1 | N.C, 66, 8.T..0.1..... 1 
Ga, 76, n. bds., 1886.. 1104, N.C. 68, tax.cl 2...... 1 
Ga, 78, ind. 1886 .... | N.C. 68, Sp.T. cl. 3. 1 
a. 78, G.bs., 90..... 118%) Ohio 6s, 1881 - 103% 
Lil. me. t- eee 101 | Ohto 68, 19 
Kentucky 68........ 101 ; Khode island 6s. c.. 110 


Louisiana ts,....... 87 | South Carolina ts.. 25 
da 66,n.bs.. 37 a -&J. 
do 6s, 0.F.D. 37 
do 7s, Penn’y a | 


do 6s, L.bs... 10 
8s. L.bs. 37 

La. 8s. L.bs. of nen 37 | do 7s, of 1888...... 10 

La, 76, ™., 1914... .. i 


4946 > 
La. 7s. smal! bds.. : 4856) Tenn. 68. old, "W-8.. 3944 
Mich, 6s. 1879 a y 5 





Mich, tia, 1883... - 16 | -6 n.ser. 80 
Mich. 7s, 1890 110 BG... cocccce 34 
Mo. te. = 42 or - w2 | Va. ts, n. b., "66..... 35 
Mo. 66, due '86...... 10% 5 osese Oe 
Mo. 68, due 4 | Va. os. consol. bds.. 75 

0. #6, due '88 . 03%| Va Ss. iy fortes. 4045 
Mo. 6s due a9 or "90 10855 Va. 68, Def. bds..... 


1% 
M.A. or U., due 92 106 | D.o re. sobs, 492. 823, 
Foreign Exchange.— 


London orime bankers. 


60 days. 
4.56@ 4.86 & ast satis 








Wholesale Prices Farm Produce. 


For the week ending April 5, 1879. 


Butter.—Receipts for the week. 15.487 pkgs. 
Exports, 6,703 pkgs. Monday was blue Mooday. 
but on Tuesday the market was excited. Butter 
made witb the * Lot’s Wife Mine” salt sold at one 
dollar per pound. The peculiar sweetness of ex- 
pression (transferred to the salt), as the lacy 
lookea back for the last time, gives the price of 
of this butter the lifts, and even at a dollar per 
p und the supply was sb« rt of the demand. Also, 
the Short Horn, Aldernicorn and Unicorn, medal 
premium butter, mace 1p the patent open rever- 
sible pan, set in a dark place, bottom side up, 
whereby the milk is entirely areated, was in active 
demand at the same figures, payable in legal ten 
der money of the “Cities of the Plain,” redeem- 
able at the pleasure of their Issue Department. 
Transactiors in these kinds of butters closed 
with the day, and fur the balance of the week 
there were sales of new make stock, mostly at 18@ 
19c. for really good lines, with perhaps some finest 
selections at 20,21 and 22c. .and fancy fresh West- 
ern creameries at 25@28c. Old butter wasa little 
firmer. Sale of one dairy, eight firkins and six 
tubs “ firsts,’”’ on change at 13c., and considerable 
lower grade pareels for German export at from f@ 
10c. Any fine flav red, snappy, bright old butter, 
if found, would soon run upin price. We quote: 
Fancy fresh Western creamery, 26@28c.; State 
fancy, fresh selected, W@25c.; State, choice fresh, 
in lines, 17@19c.; State, poor to common, fresh, 
6@12c. 

Cheese.—Receipts for the week, 13,189 boxes. 
Exports, 28,125 boxes. This market has the signa! 
of distress flying. We quote as before, but read 
only the inside of the list. Fancy September 
and October, 7@8c.; balf skims, 2%@5c. We 
quote sound, so id, full cream, earlies, 3@7c.; skims 
and unmerchantable, 1@2c. 


Eggs.—Full supplies carried this market down 
in the middle of the week to 11@12c.; then with 
this c id weather it rallied to 13@l4c., but is very 
slow and hardly maintained at those figures. 
Fresh eggs, 13@ lic. 

Beans.—We quote: Marrow#, per bush., 62 Ibs., 
$1.25@81.40 ; mediums, per bush ., 62 Ibs., $1.20@$1.35. 

Dried Apples.— Prime New York State, 
shoed, 4%@5c,; prime New York and Ohio State, 
quarters, 34@4c.; evaporated fruit, 8@12c. 

Dressed Calves, per lb., 4@7c. 


Live Poultry.—Old roosters, 6@8c.; fowls, 13 
@l5c.; turkeys, 16@17c.; ducks, per pair, 65@85c. 


THE GYROCHROME, or 


PRISMATIC TOP. 

A _new mechanical toy, which 
pleases the artistic eve 
as well as that of child- 
hood, Will spin trom 10 
to 2 minutes, according 

gto the force used in 

starting it. No limit to 

F the number of its color 

——+ Changes; in fact it is 

impossible te produce 

the same combination of — twice. It is made 
entirely of metal, and ca 

Countless changes abe. tt always anew toy anda 

source of infinite amusement. ice 

. Liberal aiscount to the nee 
for circular. AMERICAN MANUFACTURING Co,, 
120 Exchange PIl., Phil. Please aentien this paper. 































RENSL | 
i A cA TEI ne, Bi! PE 
have received the greatest number of unque 
ionably reliable endorsements that any extern 
remedy ever received from physicians, druggists, 
he press and the public, All praise them as 
great improvement on the ordinary porous plas 
ers and all other external remedies. Fo 


LAME AND WEAK BACK, Sciatica, 


Lumbago, Rheumatism, Kidney Disease, 









Neglected Coughs, and all Local Ache 







nd Pains, they are the best known remedy, 
Ask any one who has used them, or any good 
physician and he will confirm the above state 
ments. ® Sold by all Druggists, Price 25 cents. 
REAL, ep PEEL 









Te Preserve your Teeth 


oxzy _ Delluc's 
ay, Preparations | 
€, Biscotine, 

a4 (Infant’s Food.) 
2 §.P. Hair Tonic 
© Toilet Waters, 
Sachets D'Iris, 
Elixir of Calisaya, 
Glycerine Lotion, 


Pectoral Cough 
Syrup, &c., £¢. 


CASSEP ac 


For mitigating coughs. co ds. tickling tp thetnroar, 
&e., facilitating expectoration, inaiepensaple @ 
public speakers and singers, does not interfere 
with digestion. Price 25c. Try them. For sale »y 
all respectable druggists, or by mail. H. A.CASSE- 

BEER, Sixth Ave. and 21st St., 






ANGELIQUE 
rT , 

635 BROADWAY 
NEW- cy OAs 


‘Isn NISNO 


BOLD EVE arent at 





















_ (LIQUID.) 


For Dyspepsia, Mental and Phys- 
ical Exhaustion, Nervousness, 
Diminished Vitality. 


Prepared according to the directions of E. N. 
Horsford, late Professor in Harvard University. 
There seems to be no difference of opinion in 

high medical auchority of the value of phosphoric 

acid, and no preparation has ever been offered to 
the public which seems to so happily meet the 
general want as this, 


It is not nauseous, but agreeable to the 
taste. 


No danger can attend its use. 

Its action will harmonize with such stim- 
ulants as are necessary to take. 

It makes a delicious drink with water 
and sugar only. 

Prices reasonable. Pamphiet giving further par- 
ticulars mailed free on application to manfrs, 


Physicians desiring to test it will be farnished a 
bottle free of expense, except express charges. 


Manufactured by the RUMFORD CHEMICAL 
Wonks, Providence, R.I 


‘EAR DISEASES! 


| Dr. C. E. Shoemaker’s vATAR' and 
Disenses of the rly + y 
their pooper treatment, espe- ARR 
cially Running Ear, How to get immediate relief 
from allannoyances of these dissneen apd asure, 
hermless and permanent cure. A book every 
: i vnily should have, Sent freeto all; Address 

}. B.SHOEMAKER,AuralSurgeon; ;Reading,Pa 


















BAKER 


COD LIVER O'* 





By promptly using this rem: mption mm 
and health established. ASK FOR BALEICS O1L, i ie 
ad and palatable, and certain in its effects. We prepare also 
er’s Liver Oil with Fhgephets ot of Lime. 
= and Wild Che 
ee Extract of Malt. 
Ino. ¢. BAKER & C6,, Philadelphia. 


NATIONAL 


Printers’ Warehouse, 
10 BARCLAY ST., N.Y. 


WM. HAGAR, Superintend’t. 
HENRY SMITH. Pioprietor. 
Printing Presses and 
Outfits, small and large. 
Catalogues of 120 pages 
mallea for 15 cents. 


etd by Drugylete. 











FLOWERS, SEEDS, &c. 


Those answering an Advertisement 
will confer a favor upon the Adver-« 
tser and the Publisher by stating 
that they saw the advertisement in 
the Christian Union. 


SHARPLESS’ STRAWBERRY. 


he Largest, Best Flavored and Most productive. 
erries gt with Prsrr, ref culture 6 to i2% inches 
round. age Cutalogue of GREEN-HOUSE 
PLANTS | rs SMALL FRUITS free; with colored 
plate of —— l0 cts. Address J. L. DILLON. 
loomsburg. ention this paper.) 


{M 
BEAUTIFU L ‘FLORAL PLANTS BY MAIL 

















ROSES, GERANIUMS AND PLANTS 


Of allkinds cheaper than ever before. $5 p 
100, Samples of 14 by mai! for $1.10. List tree. 
Address YRA MONTGOMERY, Muttoon, LIL. 


SPLENDID OVER 

1200 

Distinct 

Varieties 

All strong Plants, each labeled, delivered safely by 

Largest assortment. Low prices. In 

Dasiness t S years. Guarantee satisfaction. Stock 

comprises al desirable varieties, Only mature plants 

sent, Our new Illustrated Hand-Book, sent 

free, contains name and description of each plant, 

with instructions for successful cultivation. Jo not 

purchase Plants elsewhere before sending Jor our new 

Every loyer of Homers should 

HAND-BOOK have it. Every buyer of cheap 

»lanta should — it. Every one wanting new and 

choice plant «should send fore our Hand- Book. 
JOPES, BROTHER & THOM AS, 
v URSERIES est Chester, P. 
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NURSERIES 


fHardy Trees, Shrubs, ines and Plants, 
dozen, 100 and 1,000. Frve ROsEs a Speci 
New Spring PRICE-LIST now ready, and 4 
FREE to all applicants. ORN MENTAL 
CATALOGUE (Illustrated) 10 cents. FRUIT 
CATALOGUE 6cts. Both free to customers. 
Fine, thrifty stock and low 4 ces. 
iochester, N.Y. 


Address, W.S. LITTLE, 
TREES, ROSES, 
FLOWERING SHRUBS 


In variety. Rhedoedendrons, Clematis and 
new Shrubs at very reduced rates. Cemeteries 
and Parks supplied. MWst'mates furnished for 
large quantities at proportionate prices. Our der- 
mant Roses are both of land 2 years and of the 
best kinds. We also offer the little roses sent by 
mail For Catalogues address, 


R. B. PARSONS & CO., 
Box 99. Flushing, N. Y. 


THE 1879 


PENNSYLVANIA LAWN MOWER. 


This machine 
embraces all the 
advantages of a 
light and dura- 
bie LawnM. wer. 
Points oi superi- 
ority claimed: 
Lightness com- 
bined witb 
strength in con 
struction; eael- 
pess of adjust 
. . ment; easiness 
in securing and adjusting the bansle; the leaat 
liability to obstruct. n from clogging, either in 
short or (fora lawn mower) high grass; lightness 
or easiness of running whilst being worked; its 
attractive appeurance. Every machine warranted. 
Aadress 


LLOYD, SUPPLEE & WALTON, 














AHEAD OF ALL COMPETITION! 
1879. 
a PHILADELPHIA, 






SEVEN SIZES FOR HAND USE. 
Weighing trom 32 to 51 Ibs. 
THREE SIZES FOR HORSE POWER. 

The complete victory and highest awurds at the 
exhaustive Field Trial at the Paris Worid’s Exhio- 
ition in 1878, together with those at the great hun- 
dred-day trial at the Centennial! tn 1876. prove that 
these machines fully ma'ntain their reputation as 
the best Lawn Mower yet made. Do not buy 
worthiess imitations, wuen the genuine can be 
has for the same money. 


CRAHAM, EMLEN & PASSMORE 
Patentees and Manufacturers, 
631 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa, 
Sena for Descriptive Catalogue, with Prices. 


COOLEY CREAMER 


Supersedes large and 
small pans for setting 
milk. 

It requires no milk 
room. it requires ca- 
pacity for one milk- 
ing on 

impure air, dust or 
files cannut reach 
milk set in it. 

It makes more bat- 
ter, because it raises 
all of the cream, and 
the quantity is never 
lessened by unfavor- 





It makes better butter. 
It is cheaper. 

Butter made by this process took the HIGHEST 
AWARD at the INTERNATIONAL DAIRY FAIR— 
and brings the highest price in all the great mar- 


kets. 
‘ae Send stamp forthe DAIRYMAN to 
Vermont Farm Machine Co., 


ab ther. 
It requires jess labor 








BELLOWS FALLS, Vt 





By mail, post-paid, (on own roots) 25 cents apiece, $2.00 
per dozen, $12.00 per hundred. Large —" mg po or 
on Own roots) per express at purchaser's expen 
apiece, $4 00 per dozen. The most select rn hey 2 
in Americn. Send for Catologue, with colored pi:<a, 
l0c; plain, free. 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, Rochester, N.Y. 
PRP Dia 2 5 Ss EIS LTT 









contains Pearl Millet, Farth 
Almond, Burpee'sa Beet, Acme Tomato, Mammoth Cabbage 
Hanson Lettuce, Breakfast Radish, Marblehead Squash, snd 
Russian Sunflower ; worth at retail $1, but costs, postpaid, 
only 25c. We make this extraordinary offer to extend our 
trade. Directions for culture on each packet. FLOWER 
Dis Our 25c. collections each contain 10 pkts, worth 
at least 7 We give 5 boxes of Vegetable or 5 collections 
of Flower Seeds 3 for S81. Order now. Stamps taken, 
ge Farm Annual of B) ay wit ive Stock, Improved 
Seeds, Fancy Poultry, etc., sent fr charge to any 
address W ATL EE BurPEE & Cc 281 C hur h St., Phila, 
Cut this out, This Special Ofer may not appear again, 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 


BEAUTIFUL EVER-ELOOMING 


ROSES 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 






















Our Great Specialty is growing and distributing 
these Beautifal Roses. Jie dé/iie: Strong Pot 
Plants,suitable for immediate bloom .»safels i, 


at all post-offices. 5 Splendid Varicties, your 
choice, all labeled, for $13 12 for $23 19 for $33 
26 for $43 35 for $5; 75 for $10; 100 for $13. 
4e@°Send for our New Guide to Rose Culture 
—6) pages, elegantly illustrated — and choose from 
over Five Hundred Finest Sorts. Address 
THE DINGEE & CONARD ©®O., 
Rose Growers, West Grove, Chesier (o.,Pa. 










OVER 1,000,000 ACRES OF 
FINE FARMINC LANDS 


IN MINNESOTA AND DAKOTA, 
For sale by tae WINONA & ST. PETER R.R.CO., 
At from $2 10 @6 per Acre, and on liberal terms. 

These lands lie in the great wheat belt of the North- 
West, and are equally well adapted to the growth of 
other frain, vegetables, etc. The climate is unsur- 
passed for bealthfulness. 
They are Free from Incumbrance. 

Guide Book, Maps, etc., containing full information, 
sent free 

CHAS. E. SIMMONS, Land Commissioner, 
Gen’'l Offices C.& N.W.R *y Co., Cricaco, ILe 

Mention this paper in writing. 





“oW TO GET THE in the best pig of the state. 6.000, ee 
res for sale ee copy of ** Kansas Pacific Home- 
tead,” aadeeld ioad Commissioner, Salina, Kansas, 


LANDS@WHOMES 


IN SOUTHWEST MISSOURI. 
1,000,900 acres of well watered, timber and 
raire lands adjacent to the St. Loui S| ioe 

San Francisco R y for sale, at from I 
8 per acre, on seven years’ time, Excellent 
or stock, fruit, and agricultural purposes, 
Free transportation to those who purchase 

land. Send for maps and circulars to 

oH. COFFIN, LAND COMMISS'R 

TEMPLE BUILGING, ST. LOUIS 
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In conection with the publication of the Scien- 
tific American, we continue to act as Soliciturs for 
Patents. Caveats, Trade- Marks, Copyrights etc. 
for the Unitea States, Canaca, Cuba, England, 
France, Germany, etc. In this line of business we 
bave had thirty-four years’ experience. 

Patents obtained through us are noticed in the 
Scientific American. This :arge ana splendidly illus- 
trated weekly paper shows the current progress of 
Science, is ver? interesting, ano bas an enormous 
circulation. Subscriptions $3.20 a year postpaid; 
single copies 0 cents. Sold at all Book-stores and 
News offices. 

Can I Obtain a Patent? The quickest and 
best way \, obtain a satisfactory answer, without 
es pense, is to write to us (Muon & Co.), descriving 
the inventiog, with a+mali sketch. A!) we need is 
to get the . e@ will immediately answer, and 
give the pecemmney” instructions. For this advice 
we make no charge. 

We also send free our Hand Book about the 
Patent Laws, Patents, (‘aveats, Trade-Marks, their 
costs, and how procured, with hints for procuring 
advances on inventions. Address MUNN & CO.. 
Publisners of the Scientific American, 37 Park Row, 
New York. 





5O ge'% Silver, Lace, Diamond, Lily, Rosebud 
OU &e., Caras. Your name neatly j printed on them 
all, only i0c. STARK PRINTING CO., Northford, Conn. 








WANTS. 


All persons using this column must be either 
known to the Publisher, or recommended by re- 
sponsible parties as reliable. 








A MAN of twenty years’ experience and a good 
record in the Hardware and House-Furnishiog 
Goods Trade desires a PARTNERSHIP with a man 
of capital. Can furnish some poner ond his ontre 
services in the ma tof th will 
take the agency for any specialty ip either of the 
above enterprises. Best references. Address 
J. H. F., 323 Pearl *t.. New York. 








YOUNG MAN WOULD LIKEA PLACE 
as attendant on an invalid gentieman:r one 
wanting a companion; would go on trial; best 





reference given. Address F. B., box 710, Norwich 
so 


n. 
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Middletown Plate 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


M:DDLETOWN PLATE COMPANY, 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
and 13 John Street, New Week. 


Columbia Road Bicycle 














Easy to Learn to Ride. An ordinary rider can 
outstrip the best horse in a day’s journey. 
In England, F. E. Appleyard rode from Bath 

to London on the turnpike roa.i, 100 miles, in 

7 hours, 18 min., 55sec., beating 31 competitors. 
Capt. Britten rode from Hyde Park Corner, 

in London, to Bath and return, 212 miles, in 

23 hours, 55 min., including stops. 


Send 3c. came tor ‘24-page Catalogue, conu- 
ning Price List. 


THE POPE MFC. CO., 
84 SUMMER STREET, 
BOSTON, Mass. 


LIVERPOOL & 
LONDON & 
GLOBE 


Insurance Company. 








United States Branch. 








Statement January 1, 1879. 


Assets in United States......84,301,897.07 
Total Liabilities, including 


-insurance............+ ‘ 3. 430,505.86 | 
Pre 871.291.21 
Income in U.S. during 1878.. 2 »600,583.34 
Expenditures, ine a ng 

losses . ‘ -eeees 1,971,219.83 


J. E. _ PULSFORD, 
N. ¥. OFFICE, RESIDENT MANAGER, 
45 William St, 





Rider Co I Engine 
(Hot Air). For suburban 
1 residenves. No steam, no 
noise, no danger. Price, 


with pump, complete, $350. Pumps from 2,000 to 
200,000 gallons er day 
SAI IMEYER & SAYER, 
93 Liberty Street, N.Y. 





Cheapest Bookstore 
in the World. 


75,678 Curious Old Books at your price 
13 ni Standard Books at our price. 
} eg — Prayer Books at any 
ri dual ogue No. 4EGGAT BROS., 
Beekman 8t., opp. New € bos d Office, New York. 


PERRY <esdfOe> ( (01S 








STEEL PENS «, 


of superior Enghisa make ; 
elasticity ; 


anaes the « 
celebrated 


famous for durability and | 
= S warsety Of styles suited to every kind | 


of TT iti ealers generally. 

WENT TY- FIV PE: assorted samples for trial, in: | 
? 
: AND = FA LCON | Illustrated Catalogues and Price Lists mailed | 





SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. 


No. 46 East 14th St., 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, 









TRADE Buin its MARK. 


MAILED FREE OF CHARCE, 


by the leading Ber feces House of Brooklyn, 
N.Y., an elegantly Lliustrateo Catalogue, contain- 
1: g Vaiuable infor@ation pertaining to the coming 
Mai Dera Summer Fashions. Address: 
MaIL De PARTMENT 
VECHSLER Ashen An & CO., 
Fulton & Washington Sts.. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 





The most thorough ORGANIZATION 


IN America for execuling 
WGA WANS os THE 
MAIL DEPARTM ENT for 
samples § supplies 
ar THe GRAND DEPOT 















POSTAL CARD 
SPOCYYING 
WHAT IS DESIRED 
Zo JOWN WANAMAKE 

CRAND DEPOT. 
13°S" CHESTWUT 7 MARKET. 

PHILADELPHIA. <> 

nd by return tacit SAMPLES AND Age) 


PRICES wit BE SENT OF ANYTHING 
WANTED 














FAST BLACK 
Gingham Umbrellas, 


The “Columbia’’ Umbrellas, WM. A. DROWN 
& CO., Sole Manufacturers, are the only Um- 
brellas meeting in every particular the re- 
quirements of a thorougbly good article at 
moderate price. They are of fine, soft ging- 
ham, and being ABSOLUTELY FAST COLO 
will not soil the most delicate garments by 
dripping. 

For sale by the best dealers throughout the 
country. 

None genuine unless stamped on handle 


ab 
Drown & Co., Makers, Fast Color.” 
WAREROOMS, &c., 
498 & 500 Broadway, New York. 
246 Market St., Philadelphia. 











And MILWARD’S 


“HELIX” NEEDLES. 


(IN PATENT WRAPPERS.) 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


The Chickering 
PIANO. 


Over 53,000 Made and Sold 


These Instruments have been before the public 
more than 54 years, and still maintain their ex 
cellence and high reputation as the 


Mandard of the World, 


The prices have been greatly reduced, and are 
as low as the exclusive use of first-class materials 
and workmanship will allow. 





Pianos sold on easy monthly payments. 
Pianos to rent by the month or quarter. 





Pianos tuned. 


ATTENTION is given to RE- 
yecia PAIRING Pianos (OF ANY | 


| \) skillful workmen. 


Pens, by mail, on receipt of Twenty-five Cents. | frog on application to 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO, | 


So_e AGENTS aD THe U.S. 


138 and 140 Grand St., New York. 





No Chimney Used, 


Mechanical Lamp. __ piser toclergymex, 





Best Light for Reading, Sewing, and Studv 


Cirenlars sent free. W. PETTET, 60 Warren St., N. Y 


Chickering & Sons, .. 








USH ONLY THE BEST. 
THE RUBBER PAINT 


THE BEST PAINT IN THE WORLD 


There is no Paint manufactured that will resist water equal toit. Itis 
Smooth, Glossy, Durable, Blastic re Te and Keonomical; and of any 
shade from PUKE WHITE to JET BLACK; and as evidence of its being the 
BEST PAINT, the nvecessity of ehede establishing the following Branch 
Factories will abundantly testify. 


BRANCH FACTORIES: 


33 Fa 
ete, 





rs) 9506 West St., New York; 83 West Van Buren St., Chicago, III.; 
%S 210 8S. Third St., St. Louis, Mo.; and a Wholesale Depotat Wm. 
OR King & Bro., 2 N. Liberty St., Baltimore, Md. 


Na 

-) Bs 

rc Cod Sample Card and numerous Testimonials sent FREE on application 
Please state in what paper you saw this. 


3 CENTS 








| Will secure THE NATIONAL QUARTERLY for April, May, and June. 
side two 


— 


pages, an ages devoted to each lesson, 


The Quarterly contains + 
ap showing the extent of the three captivities, a 


there are 6 pages of Music, a 


Model Program, an Opening Responsive Exerrise, a Review Exercise, and a 
Missionar sson. The Questions are Clear, Stimulating, and Thorough. The 
Type is Plain and Distinct, and the appearance of the page Open and Attractive. 


20 CENTS 


Will secure THE NATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHER on trial, for 


8 months. Regular yearly subscription, $1.00; clu 8 of » Or More, $1.25 each. 
ADAMS, BLACKMER, & LYON PUB. CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 


ALBEMARLE HOTEL 
ON THE EUROPEAN PLAN, 
Broadway, 5th Ave & 24th Street, 
Facing Madison Square, 

NEW YORK. 

L. H. JANVRIN & CO., Proprietors. 
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EXCEED ANY KNOWN PAINT. Build ings Fab bones) tts tpn g mag d 
Painted with our Prepared Paints, if not satisfac- Warranted uot t0 bresk d wo uver th 
tory, will bc Repainted at our Expense. bit. Prise by math $2 
207 PEARL STREET, N. Y. pee HEALTH Corser 





i soft and fiexible a d contains no bones 
an: ce by mail, $1, 50. Nursing Corsets 
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BURT'S SHOES. 


The Best Shoes are those 
made by Edwin C. Burt, 
NY. Send to E, D: 
Burt & Co.» 287 Fal- 
D St., row 
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“= Special Ag’ts 
Ee: a r their L- 

strated 
Catalogue and Price List. Goods forwarced by 
mail or express. All orders wiil receive prompt 
attention. Mention this paper. 








BOGS Slee | 200 Types carece, 246, 248, 250 & 252 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


|GENT’S FURNISHING STORE 


MAKE) by the most competent : Has just opened a New Line of Spring Goods, con- 
{8 ol stiog of all the Latest Wkir 


genes ofa TRO LAUDE, where Collars 


[OVINGTON BROTHERS. 


M. E. DOTY, 
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ffs can be laundried equa. to 
213 ‘Fulton St., near Concerd, Breekiyn. 








Fine China and Glas<« Goods, » 
sortiment. of one. Fayence W Ware. acy 
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and Elegant 
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Goods of our own ns Importation. 





BICKNELL’S SPECI- 
MEN BOOK of i(0 





(Be Aronited tural Designs, 
cal t 
and No. 146 State St. Chicago. ioe ap yind 0 Brest variant 
we rae BEFORE BUYING A INN, BROS, Carriage Makers. ¥actoiy | he 
PIANO or ORCAN it Peng BLRPAGUn SF.) MurosrTonY 2° | eH ¢8, ke. 4 cesirub-e bovk 
it ry vn. ie 
Do not fall to send f r my latest 20-page Lilus- | here we teep op hand an assortment of car. gy pat ma ge Ls 
trated Newsp-per with much valuable information Tiages at reduced prices. CO. -upes, four and «x seat Ae One 8v0 volume, cloth. 
Free. New Pianos, %125, $135. and up- Tockaways, extension top phaetons. jump seat tr i oat Musled free un receipt 
waros. New Organs, $6 $4 Sure %®24 no top phaet -ns, doctors’ phuetons, buggies ; of Ove Del ar Ilustra- 
to write m+ before ouylog elsewhere Bew areof #24 depot wagons, both new anc second-h.no alogue sert for 
Imitators. Acdress, DANIEL, ¥. BEATTY, ja We 4 50 apply the rubber-cushioned aries to bot! | t Re BICKN NEI oy & COMSTOCE, 


} Washington, N, J. 
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